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SCHOOLS FOR DEPENDENT, DELINQUENT, AND 
TRUANT CHILDREN IN ILLINOIS. 


HAVING in a preceding article’ given an account of the two 
reform schools and the reformatory which Illinois has had, I 
shall in this article discuss the schools for dependents, delin- 
quents, and truants which this state has established, and sum- 
marize some of the results thus far attained in work among 
juvenile offenders. 


I. SCHOOLS FOR DEPENDENTS. 


In 1879 an act was passed by the legislature to aid industrial 
schools for girls. This act provided that seven or more persons, 
a majority of whom must be women, who had organized or 
might organize under the general laws of the state relating to 
corporations, for the purpose of establishing, maintaining, and 
carrying on an industrial school for girls, should have, under the 
coporate name assumed, all the powers, rights, and privileges of 
the corporations of the state, not for pecuniary profit, and should 
be exempt from all taxes, provided the consent of the governor 
were first obtained. The object of such schools must be to pro- 
vide a home and proper training school for dependent girls, and 
‘every female infant who begs or receives alms while actually 
selling or pretending to sell any article in public, or who fre- 
quents any street, alley, or other place for the purpose of beg- 
ging or receiving alms, or who, having no permanent place of 
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abode, proper parental car: «° guardianship, or sufficient means 
of subsistence, or who for other cause is a wanderer through 
streets and alleys, and other public places, or who lives with, or 
frequents the company of, or consorts with, reputed thieves or 
other vicious persons, or who is found in a house of ill-fame or 
in a poorhouse’’—such child may be committed to an industrial 
school for girls. A petition must be presented to the county 
court by a reputable citizen who has been a resident of the 
county for a year; the parents or guardians of the child must 
be notified in due time of the proceedings about to be instituted, 
and the case must be tried before a jury of six persons, the 
judge assigning counsel where none is otherwise provided; and 
if the jury find that the child is a dependent, and that the other 
material facts, alleged in the petition, are true, the judge may 
commit said child to an industrial school for girls, “to be in 
such school kept and maintained until she arrives at the age of 
eighteen, unless sooner discharged by the governor or the court.” 
The court must see that every girl so committed is provided 
with the necessary clothing, either by her parents or guardians, 
or by the county, and the county must contribute $10 a month 
toward the tuition, maintenance, and care of the child while she 
is in the school. The officers of the school must provide for 
the instruction of the child in domestic arts, and the ordinary 
branches of an English education, and may place her in some good 
home or bind her out as an apprentice to learn a trade, under 
the law of 1874 regulating apprentices, or allow her to be 
adopted by a responsible person. 

The subsidy paid by the counties to industrial schools under 
this act is condemned by certain authorities, (1) because ‘‘the 
tendency of subsidized institutions is more and more to lean on 
the state,’’ and this causes patrons to give less liberally toward 
their support, and (2) “the tendency of such subsidies is to 
tempt the favored institutions to keep youths year after year for 
the revenue it brings from the government.”’ Furthermore, where 
the state supports it ought to control, in order that a detailed 
account of the expenditures of funds may be obtained; but this 
is not true of the schools organized under this act. 
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I. THE ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The first industrial school fer girlsin Illinois was the “ Illinois 
Industrial School for Girls,’’ which was founded on January 9, 
1877, by the Industrial School Association—an outgrowth of 
the Woman’s State Centennial Association of this state. The 
school was located at South Evanston, and was opened on 
November 1, 1877, in a building used as a soldiers’ home, with 
five acres of land surrounding it. On October 1, 1879, the 
school was reorganized under the above-named act, and a new 
charter obtained. The school is a state institution, receiving 
girls from any part of the state, and having the whole state 
sepresented on its board of officers. It is nonsectarian, all 
churches contributing to its support. 

The ordinary English branches and domestic arts are taught 
the girls. The school is managed by a board of trustees, 
elected by the association, and they appoint the superintendent, 
who has immediate charge of the school. 

In 1882 the constitutionality of the act of 1879 was called in 
question, but the supreme court decided in favor of the Indus- 
trial School. The decision said: 


The power conferred under the act in question upon the county court is 
but of the same character of jurisdiction exercised by the court of chan- 
cery over the persons and property of infants, having foundation in the pre- 
rogative of the crown, flowing from its general power and duty, as farens 
patriae, to protect those who have no other lawful protection. That jurise 
diction extends to the care and person of the infant so far as is necessary for 
his protection and education, and upon this ground that court interferes with 
the ordinary rights of parents to the care and custody of their children ; and 
whenever it is shown that they are grossly unfit to take care of their children, 
the court may interfere and deprive them of their custody and appoint a 
suitable person or guardian to take care of them and superintend their educa- 
tion. This is nothing more than what the Industrial Schools Act does. 


The court thus practically set aside the decision in the case 
of the Chicago Reform School, and in the later opinion held that 
it is the duty of the state to care for dependent and destitute 
children. It also held that the Industrial School for Girls was 
not a prison, but a school, and the commitment of a child thercto 
is not imprisonment. There is no more restraint of liberty in this 
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school than in any well-regulated educational institution—no 
more restraint than is necessary to the proper education of the 
children committed to it. 

After this decision in its favor, the Industrial School for Girls 
prospered. For years the placing ox children in homes was only 
partially satisfactory. In one year (1891), we are told in the 
annual report, ‘‘nine-tenths of the children taken out of the 
school were returned after trial.” This state of affairs was due 
to several causes, chiefly to the lack of thorough investigation of 
the homes to which the girls were sent and to proper super- 
vision. A visiting agent was finally employed, and better results 
were soon apparent. 

In 1894 the state board of charities, which had the right of 
supervision over such institutions, made a report to the governor, 
in which it was alleged (1) that the location of the Illinois Indus- 
trial School for Girls was undesirable; (2) that the discipline was 
unnecessarily severe; (3) that the industrial training was inade- 
quate , being unsystematic ; (4) that the accounts were not satisfac- 
torily kept; (5) that the girls were retained in the school too long 
—on an average three years ; and (6) that the girls placed in homes 
were not properly looked after. The county commissioners of 
Cook county, during the fall of 1895, also preferred serious 
charges against the school, and a somewhat acrimonious contro- 
versy ensued. Finally the governor (Altgeld) discharged all the 
girls (105), but they refused to leave,and the scene at the 
school, when their discharge was announced, was both amusing 
and pathetic. The charges of cruelty on the part of the man- 
agement were not sustained, but it can hardly be doubted that 
a more desirable location for such a school might be found. 
There should be more land connected with the school, so that 
gardening, poultry-raising, and dairy work, etc., might be more 
effectually taught the girls. The school should also be built on 
“the cottage plan;” and the trustees fully recognize the advan- 
tages of this plan over the old congregate system, but for various 
reasons they have not removed the school from its original site, 
nor remodeled it, although they have greatly improved the build- 
ing and grounds. 
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Since its organization in 1877 the Illinois Industrial School 
for Girls has received 1,791 girls, and discharged 1,428. These 
girls have been cared for at a total cost of $359,911.54, of which 
the counties paid $193,680.71. The per-capita cost has been 
$241. It is claimed by the school authorities that 80 per cent. of 
the girls discharged remain either with their relatives or with the 
friends to whose care they have been committed. According to 
this estimate, the school has saved from dependency, and pos- 
sibly from crime, about 1,100 of the 1,428 girls discharged ; but 
even if this estimate is somewhat exaggerated, we must consider 
the work of the school a success, however much its organization 
and methods might be improved. 


Il. THE CHICAGO INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


This school grew out of the desire of Roman Catholics for 
an institution to which dependent children of Catholic parents 
might be committed. It was incorporated on November 1, 1885, 
under the act of 1872 concerning corporations, and about the 
same time availed itself of the provisions of the law of 1879 
regulating industrial schools. The children were at first taken 
care of at the House of the Good Shepherd and St. Josephs’ 
Orphan Asylum in Chicago, but the supreme court decided that 
this was not a compliance with the Industrial Schools Act, and 
that the school must be housed in separate buildings, and organ- 
ized for the exclusive purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
the law. Accordingly a fine building on Forty-ninth street and 
Prairie avenue was secured, an-i the Sisters of the Good Shep- 
herd were placed in charge of the school. The children are well 
taken care of, but it is obvious that the objection made by the 
state board of charities to the location of the Illinois Industrial 
School for Girls is applicable to the Chicago school. Owing to 
its location in the heart of the city on 2 small lot, there is no 
opportunity for gardening, poultry-raising, or dairy work, instruc- 
tion in which would be very desirable, especially if these girls 
are to be placed in country homes. At first the girls placed out 
were sent to the pastor of the parish in which they were to live, 
and he secured homes for them, but this arrangement proving 
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unsatisfactory, a visitor was employed to investigate the homes 
and supervise the treatment of the child so placed. In the 
report for 1899 it is said: ‘‘A careful account has been kept of 
those children placed in families, and, as the homes were care- 
fully investigated before the children were given out, returns 
have rarely been made. Both the people adopting the child, and 
the child herself, have been made happy.” And again it is said ; 
‘Believing that the only way of knowing exactly how the children 
are cared for in these homes is by regularly visiting them, we 
have employed this method, and the results are very satisfactory.” 
Between 1891 and 1900 the school received 1,837 girls, and 
returned to their parents or placed out 1,636. The total cost of 
caring for these girls, exclusive of buildings and grounds, was 
$144,417.37, of which $95,356.87 was paid by the counties. 
This is a per-capita cost of $88.28, but this does not include the 
provisions and other articles which are annually donated by 
friends of the school. 


Ill. THE ILLINOIS MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL FARM. 


Under an act of 1883 providing for the establishment and 
maintenance of a training school for dependent boys, the ‘TIIli- 
nois Industrial Training School for Boys ”’ was organized in 1887, 
and subsequently became “The Illinois Manual Training School 
Farm.”’ Under the law, a petition by any reputable citizen of 
the county may be presented to the county court, asking that 
the case of an alleged dependent boy be investigated, and if the 
facts are found to be as alleged, the boy must be committed to 
a training school, and may be kept there until he is seventeen 
years of age. The case is tried before a jury of six; the parents 
or guardians are duly notified of the proceedings about to be 
instituted; the county from which the boy is committed is 
required to pay $10 a month toward his education and mainten- 
ance while in the school; the boy may be placed or bound out, 
or adopted by responsible parties, and the school is required to 
look after him and see that he is properly treated. 

The Illinois Manual Training School was located, first, at Nor- 
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removed to Glenwood, twenty-three miles south of Chicago, and 
located on a fine tract of land of 300 acres, donated by one of 
the directors (Mr. George) forthis purpose. Money was raised, 
largely through the efforts of the Woman’s Club of Chicago, for 
buildings, and a number of cozy brick cottages (costing $7,000 
each) were erected from time to time. These cottages number 
eight at present, and are ranged around a semi-circle, with a large 
administration building in the center. In 1900 a fine manual- 
training building, costing $50,000—the donation of a friend— 
was erected and well equipped. The location, arrangement, and 
material equipment of this school are among the best in the state. 
Instruction is given in the ordinary branches of an English edu- 
cation, and drawing, clay-modeling, carpentry, farming, cooking, 
laundry work, and other practical arts are taught the boys. 
Every boy is required to be in school half a day and to work half 
a day. Between 1887 and 1900 the school received 2,961 boys 
and placed in families 2,688, leaving in the school on May 1, 
1900, 273 boys. 

These boys have been taken care of at a total cost of $327,- 
425.21, of which the counties contributed $176,531.30. The per- 
capita cost has, therefore, been $129.17. The superintendent 
claims that 90 per cent. of the boys do well after leaving the 
school, but if only 75 per cent. become respectable and useful 
citizens, the work of the school must be considered a success. 


IV. ST. MARY’S TRAINING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Another school for boys organized under the act of 1883 is 
“St. Mary’s Training School” at Feehanville, near Des Plaines, 
Cook county, about eighteen miles northwest of Chicago, on the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway. This is a Roman Catholic 
institution, and is in charge of the Christian Brothers. Unfortu- 
nately, it was burned down in 1899, and all records were 
destroyed, so that a complete account of its history and work is 
not possible. This is the largest school for dependent boys in 
Illinois, and is situated on a fine tract of goo acres of land. It 
was founded under a charter taken out by Archbishop Feehan of 
Chicago in 1883. Its forerunner was the Orphan Asylum of Chi- 
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cago, but, this proving inadequate, 440 acres of land were pur- 
chased, and an administration building three stories high, two 
other three-story buildings for dormitory purposes, a chapel, 
workshop and other bulldings (barn, etc.) were erected. Since 
the destruction of the buildings in 1899, the administration 
building, a workshop (used at present as a dormitory), and a 
powerhouse have been erected, at a cost of $80,000, and in the 
near future two large dormitories, school buildings, a gymna- 
sium, etc., will be erected. When these buildings are completed, 
the school can accommodate 800 or 900 boys (there are less 
than 200 in it at present), and it will be one of the best-equipped 
and best-located institutions of the kind in the state, It is built 
on the congregate plan, the Brothers in charge considering this 
better adapted to their purpose and cheaper than the cottage plan. 

Since the opening of the school in 1883, 5,284 boys have been 
received, and 4,960 of these have been placed in homes or 
returned to their relatives. It is claimed that few of these boys 
return to the school after they are discharged, and that the great 
majority do well. 

Cook county contributes annually $12,000 for the support of 
100 boys, but it frequently commits a larger number to this 
school, and all over and above the one hundred are maintained 
gratuitously. The per-capita cost is given as $75 per annum in 
the report for 1898. The reasons for this low cost of mainten- 
ance are found in the fact that the Brothers do all the teaching 
— gratis, of course—and most of the food is obtained from the 
farm at a much lower cost than it could be purchased for, and 
the boys’ fare and clothes are very plain and simple. They are 
taught the common branches of an English education, and the 
arts of husbandry and a few trades —tailoring, printing, car- 
pentry, shoemaking, etc. Of course, religious instruction is 
given in accordance with the doctrine of the Roman Catholic 


church. 
Vv. ALLENDALE FARM. 


Various states—New York, Maryland, and others—have 
“junior republics,’ in which the se/f-development of the child is 
emphasized, and Illinois is not behind in this matter. 
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In 1895 Mr. Edward L. Bradley, a graduate of Princeton 
University, established a settlement of boys near Lake Villa, III., 
about fifty miles from Chicago, on the Wisconsin Central Rail- 
road. Its object is to furnish a home (with a little #) for the 
homeless and neglected boys of Chicago. It was not organized 
under any state law, but “The Allendale Association,” which 
now has supervision of the work, is an incorporated body. The 
institution idea is avoided as much as possible. The association 
owns 120 acres of good farm land, and there are five small frame 
cottages, an administration building, a “city hall,” and a gym- 
nasium, besides several farm buildings. The property is valued 
at $16,000. The number of boys is limited to fifty, and the cot- 
tage plan prevails, each family consisting of eight or ten boys. 
The management believes strongly in the small family, and it is 
sought in every possible way to produce a real family life. The 
settlement is organized asa “junior municipality,’”’ with its city 
council, a court, and police department. All discipline is in the 
hands of the boys. If an offense is committed, the offender is 
arrested and brought before the court and tried. If found guilty, 
he is fined 25 cents, 50 cents, $1, or $2, according to the offense. 
Every boy is paid for his labor at the rate of 30 cents an hour, 
outside of school hours, and a boy usually earns $3.60, and some- 
times $4, a week in Allendale money. He pays $3 a week for 
board. Should his court fines, board, and ciothing exceed his 
income, he becomes a member of the pauper class. The paupers 
sit at a special table, with a curtailed menu, and lose their citizen- 
ship. This sort of discipline is all that is necessary. All boys 
attend school, and the course of study used in the public schools 
of Chicago is followed as nearly as possible. All services are 
donated, except those of the cook and the farmer. 

The annual expenses aggregate $3,600, or $72 per capita, and 
the farm is supported entirely by voluntary contributions. Since 
its opening Allendale has received 144 boys and discharged 106, 
leaving 38 on the farm. Some of these boys were returned to 
their parents or guardians ; some were placed in families in the 
country or city; some secured business positions; and some 
entered advanced schools of learning and are educating them- 
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selves for the professions. The management secures homes for 
the boys and looks after them after they leave the farm. Of the 
144 boys received Mr. Bradley, the director, reports that 20 are 
doing excellent work, some of them earning $35 or $40 a month, 
in banks, etc.; 110 are doing fairly well, and 14 have lapsed or 
have not been heard from. The chief point to be observed is 
that Allendale seeks to teach the boy the lesson of self-govern- 
ment, and to fit him to grapple successfully with the social, 
industrial, and political conditions which he must face in the 
great world around him. The supporters of this movement in 
this state, as in others, declare that the results are decidedly 
satisfactory. Such movements deserve encouragement and 
should be multiplied. 


II. SCHOOLS FOR DELINQUENTS. 
I. THE JOHN WORTHY SCHOOL. 


After the destruction of the Chicago Reform School in 1871, 
delinquent boys—that is, boys who committed offenses, such as 
stealing, which, if committed by an adult, would send him to the 
penitentiary or house of correction—had to be sent either to the 
Reformatery at Pontiac, to the House of Correction, or to jail. 
Of the 215,554 prisoners sent to the Chicago House of Corvec- 
tion, between 1871 and 1900, almost one-fourth, or 51,312, were 
minors, and about 12,000 were children between seven and fifteen 
years of age. In every report the inspectors and superintendent 
of the House of Correction protested against this incarceration 
of juvenile offenders with older criminals, and one superintendent 
boldly declared that Chicago was “conducting a preparatory 
school for the penitentiary and the gallows.” But for twenty- 
three years their protests were ineffectual, until finally, in 1894, 
through the efforts of Mr. John Worthy, one of the inspectors, 
and others, classes were established for the education of boys, 
and in 1896 the board of education appropriated $80,000 for the 
erection of a school building adjoining the House of Correction. 
This building was occupied in November, 1896, but the boys 
continued to be housed in the cell-house with the older crim- 
inals. In 1897 the city council appropriated $50,000 for the 
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erection of a separate cell-house for the boys, and this was 
completed in 1899, and all boys under sixteen years of age were 
then transferred to this building. But the authorities soon saw 
the error of confining young boys in separate cells, and they 
were quickly abandoned and open dormitories substituted. The 
educational department of the John Worthy School is under the 
board of education of Chicago, while the care, discipline, and 
safekeeping of the boys are vested in the officials of the House 
of Correction. 

The regular school day consists of two sessions, from 9 A.M. 
to 12 M., and from I to 4 P.M., with a half-day’s session on 
Saturday, two hours being devoted to manual training and four 
hours to academic work. The boys are clothed in gray and 
brown uniforms, the more viciously inclined wearing the brown. 
They are organized upon the graded system into companies of 
seventeen, each in command of a captain chosen by the boys 
from two boys nominated by the superintendent. The captain 
holds his rank during good behavior and general progress of his 
company. Of course the company plan does not prevail in the 
classes. There the boys are graded as in the public schools. 

Prior to July 1, 1899, the boys were committed to this school 
(and the House of Correction) by the police justices on petty 
fines, running from $1 to $100, which, if not paid, were served 
out at the rate of 50 cents per day. But the Juvenile Court 
Law of 1899 abolished all this, and boys are now committed on 
an indefinite sentence, their release depending upon their con- 
duct, progress in studies, and home conditions. In 1897 there 
was an average school attendance of 83 boys, whose average 
time in school was twenty-four days; in 1898 an average daily 
school attendance of 100 boys, whose average time in school 
was thirty-two days each; in 1899, an average daily school 
attendance of 126 boys, whose average time in school was 
forty-five days each; in 1900, owing to the operation of the 
Juvenile Court Law, an average daily attendance of 251 boys, 
whose average time in school was seventy-six days each. 

Now, there can be no doubt that the establishment of the 
John Worthy School was a great improvement cn the old 
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method of incarcerating the boys with older criminals in the 
same cell-houses. It is equally true that the instruction given, 
especially the manual training, has proved very beneficial to the 
boys, and the superintendent and teachers have done their best 
under the circumstances. But a very grave mistake was made 
in locating the John Worthy School alongside of the House of 
Correction, and making a prison-like structure of it (with walls, 
bars, and bolts), and organizing it on the old congregate plan. 
The school should have been located in the country, on a large 
tract of land, and built on the cottage system; and it seems 
astonishing that the founders of the school should have made the 
mistake they did, when the Lyman School for Boys at West- 
boro, Mass., the Glen Mills School at Glen Mills, Pa., and other 
schools, which take care of the same class of boys as those com- 
mitted to the John Worthy School, had long been established 
and organized on the cottage plan. Doubtless a small percent- 
age, perhaps 2 per cent., of delinquent boys under the age of 
sixteen need to be forcibly restrained, but it has been conclus- 
ively demonstrated by long experience that vigilant supervision 
may be substituted in place of walls and bars and bolts, and that 
the vast majority of juvenile offenders may be more effectually 
reformed by being allowed a large amount of 4iderty and being 
humanely treated, than they can be by rigid confinement and 
harsh treatment. 

In accordance with these views, an act was passed by the 
Illinois legislature in 1901 for the establishment of a ‘State 
Home for Delinquent Boys,” and a large amount of money has 
been subscribed for the erection of the school. The school will 
be located near St. Charles, this state, on a large fertile farm, 
will be built on the cottage plan, and will accommodate, when 
completed, at least 1,000 pupils. This will be a state, not a 
municipal, institution, but it will care for such boys as are now 
committed to the John Worthy School. ‘he object of the new 
school, as defined by law, is “to give the inmates, as far as 
possible, a common-school education and such a knowledge of 
trades and employments, agriculture and horticulture, as shall 
fit them for the ordinary employments of life.” No building, 
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it is said, shall contain more than forty boys, with the family 
officers. “It is the intention of this act,” it is said, ‘that no 
boy shall be kept in such home, who can be properly placed out 
or returned home, longer than may be reasonably necessary to 
prepare him for such placing out.” A board of trustees, of 
which Hon. R. S. Tuthill, judge of the juvenile court in Chicago, 
is the chairman, was appointed some time ago, a superintendent 
has been employed, and commendable progress has been made 
toward the establishment of the new school. If the present 
plans are carried out, this school should prove to be the greatest 
blessing which has ever been conferred upon the youth of this state. 
II. ILLINOIS STATE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

In 1886 the trustees of the Illinois Industrial School for 
Girls and other philanthropists introduced a bill into the legis- 
lature to provide a state home for juvenile female oftenders, but 
it was not until 1893 that an act was finally passed, providing 
for its establishment. The name adopted was “ State Home for 
Female Juvenile Offenders,” but this has recently been changed 
to ‘State Training School for Girls.” Under this act any girl 
between the ages of ten and sixteen years who may be con- 
victed before a court of record of any offense which, if com- 
mitted by an adult, would be punishable by confinement in 
a house of correction, or county jail, may be committed by the 
court to the State Training School, for a time not less than one 
year nor beyond her minority. 

The “good time” feature is embodied in the act. The girls 
may be placed in homes, or may be bound out, or given to any 
reputable person who will adopt them, and the school must 
exercise a supervising care over them and see that they are 
properly treated. 

Acting under this law, the governor appointed a board of 
trustees in the fall of 1893, and the home was opened on Indiana 
avenue in Chicago; but the next year a tract of fifty acres of 
land, since increased to ninety-one acres, was purchased near 
Geneva, Kane county, one hour and a half’s ride from Chicago 
on the Chicago & Northwestern Railway, and a fine three-story 
brick and stone building was erected at a cost of $63,000. 
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The building has a frontage of 275 feet and is built in three 
sections —the center or administration building, extending back 
77 feet, and a wing on each side 76 feet long. The building is 
so arranged that the girls may be separated into groups of 
twenty or twenty-five, and each group or “family ” is placed in 
charge of three matrons, who teach them the various household 
arts. There are six ‘‘families” in this building. For several 
years all the girls (as many as 130 in 1900) had to be taught in 
one schoolroom, but during the past year a school building, 
brick, two stories high, has been erected at a cost of $16,000; 
and two additional cottages have also been built and are now 
occupied. The family plan prevails throughout. Each family 
has its own dining-room, kitchen, and laundry, and the girls, 
under the direction of a matron, do all the work. Each girl 
has her own room, cozily furnished. 

The girls attend school half a day and do housework the 
other half. Only two teachers are employed, and this necessi- 
tates larger classes than are desirable, especially as these girls 
need a great deal of individual attention; but it is clairaed that 
the girls make remarkable progress in their studies, in spite of 
this drawback. The chief offenses for which girls are sent to 
this school are immorality, larceny, and some for burglary. 

As they come largely from the slum districts of Chicago, we 
are not surprised to learn that nearly 50 per cent. are afflicted 
with some venereal disease, and almost as many suffer from 
some stomach troubie, caused by inherited weakness, lowered 
vitality, bad food, narcotics and alcohol. With strict attention 
to cleanliness, nutritious diet, judicious exercise, regular hours, 
and watchful care, the girls are gradually rehabilitated. These 
girls when received are now placed in the (new) hospital cot- 
tage where they receive special attention before being trans- 
ferred to the other buildings. 

The discipline is firm, but not harsh. It consists chiefly in 
deprivation of privileges, which is sufficient in most cases; but 
where this fails the girls are placed in solitary confinement, and 
in extreme cases corporal punishment is inflicted. 

There were 369 girls committed to the institution between 
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January 1, 1894, and January 1, 1900, and the total cost of their 
maintenance, exclusive of the cost of the land and buildings, 
was $138,869.60, or $376.34 per capita. The per-capita cost 
per annum is about $200. Since the opening of the institution 
576 girls have been received, 381 have been discharged, and 
there are 195 in the school at present. The superintendent 
claims that 80 per cent. of those paroled do well. A visitor is 
employed to investigate the homes to which the girls are sent, 
and to watch over them after they are paroled. 


III. TRUANCY, AND THE PARENTAL SCHOOL, 


It has been conclusively demonstrated by experience that 
truancy is the prolific parent of crime. According to the 
reports, 90 per cent. of the boys committed to the old Chicago 
Reform School and to the Illinois Reformatory began their 
downward career by playing truant, and the records of other 
such institutions would doubtless show the same thing. It also 
appears that the vast majority of the inmates of our reforma- 
tories and prisons are ignorant and illiterate. Hence it became 
apparent, years ayo, that in order to prevent crime we must pre- 
vent truancy. Massachusetts led the way in establishing 
parental or truant schools, and other states have followed her 
good example. 

The first compulsory-education law in Illinois was passed in 
1883. Four years before, such a law had been proposed by a 
German member of the legislature from Chicago, but the propo- 
sition was pooh-poohed, and he was told that, while such a law 
might be enacted in Germany, it could not be enforced in free 
America. The first compulsory-education law was amended 
several times, until finally in 1897, the present act was passed. 

This act provides that “every person having control of any 
child between the ages of seven and fourteen years shall annu- 
ally cause such child to attend for at least sixteen weeks, twelve 
weeks of which attendance shall be consecutive, some public or 
private school,” or the parent or guardian of the child must 
provide a private tutor for him. The board of education is 
authorized and directed to appoint a corps of truant officers to 
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enforce the law, and a penalty of from $1 to $5 is prescribed 
for its wilful violation, and a fine of from $3 to $20 may be 
imposed for wilfully making a false statement concerning a 
child’s age. Until recently it was impossible to enforce the 
compulsory-education law in those cases where its enforcement 
was most necessary, namely, in the case of habitual or chronic 
truants. The truant officers might return such children to the 
school, but they would run away at noon or the next morning, 
and, of course, a truant officer could not be provided for each 
habitual truant. Herce arose the necessity of having a special 
school to which such children might be sent by the court, and 
be kept there until cured of the truant habit. In 1899, there- 
fore, the first parental- or truant-school act was passed, largely 
through the efforts of the woman’s clubs of the state, especi- 
ally of Chicago. This act provides that all cities of 100,000 
inhabitants or more shall, and all cities of 25,000 inhabitants 
and less than 100,000 may, establish parental schools. The 
board of education in such cities is authorized to purchase land, 
erect buildings, employ a superintendent and teachers, prescribe 
the course of instruction and methods of discipline, and supply 
all apparatus necessary to the proper equipment of such school. 
The school shall not be located near a penal institution. No 
religious instruction is allowed ‘‘except such as is allowed by 
law to be given in public schools,” but the board of education 
may make provision so that ‘‘the children may receive reli- 
gious training in accordance with the belief of their parents, 
either by allowing religious services to be held in the institution 
or by arranging for the attendance at public service elsewhere.” 
Any child of compulsory school age (between seven and four- 
teen years), girl or boy, who is guilty of habitual truancy or persis- 
tent violations of the rules of the public school, may be commit- 
ted to the parental school by the county, or circuit court, on peti- 
tion of a truant officer or any reputable citizen; the parents or 
guardian must be duly notified of the proceedings about to be 
instituted; the child is committed by summary jurisdiction of 
the court, but ‘“‘no child who has ever been convicted of any 
offense punishable by confinement in any penal institution” can 
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be committed to the parental school. The child so committed 
cannot be released from the school in less than four weeks, nor 
thereafter until, in the judgment of the superintendent, his con- 
duct and progress in his studies justify it. Hence the child 
may be kept in the school until he or she is fourteen years of 
age, if necessary ; but, of course, this is not necessary in many 
cases. When his conduct seems to justify it, the child is par- 
oled and sent home, and required to attend school regularly for 
one year from the date of his parole. The principal of the 
school to which he is sent is required to report at least once a 
month to the superintendent of the parental school, stating 
whether the child is attending school regularly and observing 
the rules or not. If he violates his parole, he must be brought 
back to the parental school and must be kept there at least 
three months, and longer if necessary; and if he violates his 
parole a second time, he is returned to the parental school and 
must be kept there at least a year, and may be kept until he is 


fourteen years old. ‘“Incorrigibles,” or children whose influ- 
ence in the school is detrimental to the interests of the other 
pupils, may be transferred to some juvenile reformatory. The 
parents or guardians are required to furnish clothing for their 
children while in the parental school, but the board of educa- 
tion must provide everything else. It will be seen at once that 
the parental school, under this law, is in no sense a penal insti- 
tution, but simply a special kind of public school to which 
habitual truants or unmanageable children are sent for discipline 
and instruction. 

Acting under this law, the board of education of Chicago 
has erected the finest parental school in the country. This 
school is located near the limits of the city, on a tract of fifty 
acres of land owned by the board of education. No walls, bars, 
or bolts exist. It is built on the ‘‘cottage plan,” and three 
handsome buildings —viz., the administration building, a large 
double cottage, a three-story brick and stone structure, and the 
superintendent’s house —are completed, and another dormitory 
building, a barn, and other small buildings are being erected. 

The school opened January 31, 1902, and since that date 236 
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boys have been committed, of whom 98 have been paroled or 
discharged, and 80 per cent. of these are doing well. The aver- 
age age of these boys was eleven years, and the average time 
during which they were kept in the school was seven months. 
Twice as many boys will be received during the next year. From 
the psycho-physical examination, to which these boys have been 
subjected, we learn that they rank about midway between the 
John Worthy boys (delinquents) and the normal public-school 
children; that is to say, where the public-school children show 
an average of four or five growth and motor defects, and the 
John Worthy boys an average of eight or ten, the Parental 
School boys show an average of six or eight defects, and they 
rank mentally in the same order, the Parental School boys 
averaging not quite so high in mental capacity as the normal 
public-school children, but higher than the John Worthy boys. 

The course of instruction given in the other public schools 
is given here, but in addition manual training in the shops and 
out of doors, military drill, and gymnastic work are specially 
emphasized, and the results are most encouraging. Thirty of 
the fifty acres of land are cultivated as a garden, a tenth of 
an acre being assigned to a boy, if he is large enough to 
cultivate it, or to two smaller boys. The teachers are among 
the best in the city, receiving a little more than the maximum 
salary paid in other schools, and the family officers, who live in 
the dormitory buildings, and take care of the children when 
they are out of school, are selected by a special examination 
and with a view to their peculiar fitness for the work, liberal sal- 
aries being paid them. 

No corporal punishment is allowed, but the penalties inflicted 
for breeches of the rules consist of (1) deprivation of privi- 
leges, (2) assignment of extra duty, and (3) solitary confine- 
ment for periods not exceeding twenty-four hours each in a 
well-lighted and well-ventilated room, on a bread-and-milk diet. 
The military system prevails, and the marking system is in use. 
It is possible for a boy to work his way out of the school in 
six or seven months, but very few will do this, and the vast 
majority will remain from ten to twelve months. This is as 
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short a stay in the school as can reasonably be demanded, and 
in some cases more time is necessary in order to reform the 
truant. 

If no backward step be taken, it is safe to predict that the 
money spent in support of this school will in time save hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to the city of Chicago, and start 
thousands of boys and girls on the way toe a noble manhood and 
womanhood. 

For years “‘compulsory education’’ was a failure in Chi- 
cago, but now, owing to the existence of the Chicago Parental 
School, and to one of the most efficient compulsory-education 
departments in any city of the Union, the compulsory-education 
law is being enforced as never before. No department of 
school work is more important than this, and it should be liber- 
ally supported. The board of education and the people of Chi- 
cago are realizing more fully than ever the importance of com- 
pulsory education, and the good work will undoubtedly con- 
tinue. 

IV. THE JUVENILE COURT. 

The legal agency by which boys and girls are committed to 
the above-named schools is the juvenile court. This court was 
established by an act passed in 1899, and by its establishment 
Illinois took a front rank in reform work. In counties having 
over 500,000 population the judges of the circuit court are 
required by the aforesaid act to designate one or more of their 
number to hear all cases of dependent or delinquent children, 
under the age of sixteen years, and this court is called the 
‘juvenile court.” A petition must be filed by a reputable citi- 
zen of the county; the parents or guardians must be duly noti- 
fied of the proceedings about to be instituted; a jury may be 
demanded by the parents or friends of the child, or the judge 
himself may order a jury to try the case; the person having 
control of the child is summoned to appear at a time and place 
specified ; and the court, after hearing the evidence, disposes of 
the case in a summary manner. The court is authorized to 
appoint a number of discreet persons of good character to act 
as probation officers, during the pleasure of the court, such 
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persons to receive no compensation from the public treasury. 
Any child found to be a dependent or a delinquent or a truant 
may be committed by the court to the care of some state insti- 
tution or training or industrial or truant school, or to the care of 
some reputable citizen, or to some child-saving association. 
Such child becomes the ward of the association or individual to 
whose care she or he is committed, and may be placed in a 
family with or without indenture, or he may be adopted by any 
responsible person who may desire to adopt him. Such guar- 
dianship, however, does not inclnde the guardianship of any 
estate of the child. In the case of a delinquent the court may 
continue the hearing from time to time, and may commit the 
child to the care of a probation officer, and may allow the child 
to remain in its own home, subject to the visitation of the pro- 
bation officer; such child to report to the probation officer as 
may be required, and subject to be returned to the court for 
further or other proceedings, whenever such action may appear 
to be necessary; or the court may cause the child to be placed 
in a family, subject to the friendly supervision of a probation, 
officer and the further order of the court. 

Whenever a delinquent or dependent child is arrested and 
taken before a justice of the peace or a police magistrate, it is 
the duty of such magistrate to turn such child over to the 
juvenile court, and in any case the juvenile court may proceed 
to hear and dispose of the case. The commitment of a child 
under twelve years of age toa jail or a police station is posi- 
tively forbidden. If the child is unable to give bail, the sheriff, 
police officer, or probation officer must keep such child in some 
suitable place provided by the city or county outside the jail or 
police station. 

Acting under this law, the judges of the circuit court of Cook 
county designated Hon. Richard S. Tuthill as judge of the 
juvenile court, and a wiser selection could hardly have been 
made. <A corps of probation officers, six of whom were paid 
salaries from private contributions, was appointed, and a number 
of good people donated their services, and thus enabled the 
court more effectively to enforce the law. During the first 
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year (July 1, 1899—-July 1, 1900) 2,200 cases were docketed 
and disposed of by the court. Eight hundred and ten depend- 
ents, 365 of whom were girls, were brought before the court, 
and 1,450 delinquents, 111 of whom were girls. One thousand 
and ninety-five of these children were released on parole, 2. ¢., 
were allowed to return home under the supervision of probation 
officers, and the 1,175 were sent to various schools and institu- 
tions or committed to the care of child-saving societies. Dur- 
ing the second year (July 1, 1900—July I, 1901) 2,378 cases 
were docketed and disposed of by the court. Of these, 1,204 
were delinquents, 126 of whom were girls, and 1,071 were 
dependents, of whom 528 were girls. One thousand and eighty- 
nine were placed on probation, 658 of these being children 
released from the John Worthy School. There were only 195 
probationers, or 10% per cent. of the total number of delin- 
quents returned to the court, and quite a number of these chil- 
dren had been paroled during the previous year; so that the 
result of the probation system is most encouraging. 

The average age of the delinquent boys was 12.9 years, of 
delinquent girls, 14.1 years. The average age of dependent 
boys was 7.1 years, and of dependent girls, 8.4 years. The 
delinquencies consisted chiefly in petty thefts (374), vagrancy 
(169), disorderly conduct (261), and incorrigibility (153). The 
causes of dependency were chiefly lack of proper parental care, 
desertion, drunkenness, or death of one or both of the parents. 
Prior to the enactment of the juvenile-court law, 50 per cent. of 
the juvenile delinquents, or more than 500 a year, were sent to 
the county jai!; but during the year Ig01 only I per cent. of 
the juvenile delinquents were sent to jail. 

The juvenile court endeavors in all cases where it is practi- 
cable to keep the original family together, and the family is 
broken up only in those cases where it appears to be necessary 
to the welfare of the child. The juvenile court is no longer an 
experiment. Its work is pronounced a success by the most 
competent and impartial judges. It is considered the most 
important step taken in recent years in reform work, and other 
states — Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
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Indiana, Missouri, Maryland, Colorado, and Washington, D. C.— 
have all established juvenile courts, and child-saving has been 
given an impetus which nothing can resist. 


Now, the foregoing survey of the work of the reformatory 
institutions in Illinois suggests several important conclusions. 

First of all, it appears that Illinois has, or will have when the 
new school for delinquent boys is completed, a well-developed 
system of taking care of her juvenile offenders. She has schools 
for truants, dependents, and delinquents, and a reformatory to 
which older and more hardened offenders may be sent. It 
appears, further, that of the 23,000 young persons who have 
passed through the above-named institutions, 75 per cent. have 
been so rehabilitated that they have become respectable and use- 
ful citizens. Unfortunately, these constitute only a small min- 
ority of the juvenile offenders who have been before our courts 
and in our corrective institutions. According to the records of 
the Chicago House of Correction, more than 50,000 minors were 
incarcerated in that institution alone between 1871 and Igoo. 
But with the new schools which we now have and our new 
methods of dealing with juvenile offenders through the juvenile 
court, we may reasonably expect better results during the next 
quarter of a century. 

It is evident, in the second place, that ignorance is a prolific 
cause of crime. We have seen that the vast majority of the 
inmates of our reformatories and schools for delinquents have 
little or no education when committed to these institutions. But 
while book knowledge is important, the facts stated in these arti- 
cles show that the hand must be educated. Our delinquents 
and criminals must be taught trades and the science of agricul- 
ture before they will become law-abiding and useful citizens. 
Manual training in our elementary schools and trade instruction 
in our higher schools is the great need of the hour. The prob- 
lem of crime is at bottom largely an economic problem. 

Third, poverty is one of the chief causes of crime. Of the 
1,011 boys committed to the Illinois Reformatory between 
December I, 1892, and September 30, 1894, 701 came from 
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“very poor” families, 269 from families in moderate circum- 
stances, and only 19 from families in comfortable circumstances. 
‘‘In but few cases,” we are told, “‘was the home life such as to 
stimulate a good boy in good intentions, much less to deter one, 
whose tendencies are evil, from the commission of crime.’’ Of 
the offenses committed, 521 were of a burglarious character ; 69 
robberies, or attempts to rob; 295 larcenies, or attempts at or in 
aid of larceny; and 73 were of different character. Most of 
these crimes would seem to be largely traceable to poverty. If 
the boys had had good homes and had been given a fair educa- 
tion, especially a trade and a fair ‘‘chance in the world,” the 
vast majority would never have become criminals. Certainly, 
these boys, when once they were given a practical education and 
a chance, became useful men, and surely it is wiser to give them 
such help before they become criminals than it is to allow them 
to fall and then reform them. 

However, it is vain to dream of a good time coming, when 
society shall cease to produce criminals. It is certainly quite 
possible to improve social, industrial, and political conditions, 
especially in our large cities, and this is the supreme desidera- 
tum; but still there will be a need of reformatory institutions, and 
it is very encouraging to note that these institutions are being 
conducted on more rational and humane principles that they 
were fifty or even twenty-five years ago. 

T. H. MacQueary. 


CHICAGO PARENTAL SCHOOL. 


THE EVANGELICAL SOCIAL CONGRESS IN GERMANY.' 


THE Evangelical Social Congress in Germany is a unique 
institution. No other country, so far as I know, has produceda 
similar society. An association of men and women whoare held 
together by the desire ‘to make fruitful the forces of faith and 
love in contest with the social evils and dangers of the age,” 
may count upon interest in all places where similar tasks are 
undertaken with different means. The experience and develop- 
ment of this society 1s typical of what may be accomplished in 
this field by ‘Christian Socialism,” and may prove instructive 
for other countries. 

The first period of the Congress is now at its end. This stage 
is marked by the resignation of the former president, by the fact 
that for a full half-year a new president was sought in vain, and 
that, at last, the celebrated church historian, Professor Harnack, 
in November of last year, consented to accept the position. 
During the half-year while the search for a president was going 
on, the possibilities of the future were carefully considered. It 
was proposed by some to dissolve the Congress and give its work 
to one of the other organizations which had inscribed social 
reform upon their banners—the Society for Social Politics, 
whose leader is Professor Schmoller, or, better still, the Society 
for Social Reform, which was founded by the former Prussian 
minister, Freiherr von Berlepsch, in the year 1901. The convic- 
tion was frequently expressed that the Congress had fulfilled the 
greater part of its task; that there was no urgent reason for its 
continuance; there was much discouragement among the leaders, 
and the difficulties were great. 

Apparently the obstacles have been for the time overcome ; 
for while such a man as Harnack stands at the head of the Con- 
gress there will be no lack of celebrated orators and enthusiastic 
hearers. The Congress may live for a decade on the world-wide 
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fame of its president. Whether the internal difficulties can be 
overcome is a question. 

In order to understand these difficulties we must recall the 
course of the development of the Congress during the thirteen 
years of its existence. What did it seek to achieve? What has 
actually been done? What can we assert to be the result of its 
labors ? 

The Congress was founded at Whitsuntide in the year 18go. 
That year was the beginning of a new internal policy in Ger- 
many. It was the year in which William II. began to act as his 
own chancellor. On March 20 he had dismissed Prince Bis- 
marck; on October 1 the so-called “Socialist Laws” expired, 
and Social Democracy was no longer a crime; on February 4 
William II. had already published his social message, in which 
he promised to further the demands of the workingmen for legal 
protection ; and at the same time he called Freiherr von Berlepsch 
to be his minister. In brief, it seemed that after the oppressive 
measures of Bismarck a time of conciliation had arrived, and of 
social help andreform. The highest church authority in Prussia, 
the Prussian superior church council, urged the clergy to give 
attention to the social question, and to go into the assemblies of 
the socialists and discuss with them religion and patriotism. 

Out of this hopeful sentiment the Evangelical Social Congress 
was born. Clergymen and laymen came together to form a 
society which should aid the church to co-operate in the social 
reform movement, to prepare the way and to clarify thought. 
In Germany every work of this kind meets obstacles, not only in 
conflicting social views, but also in the divisions of theological 
doctrines, the splitting of scientific theology into various schools, 
and the deep chasm which sunders almost all ecclesiastical groups. 
The historical and critical labors of theological science and the 
traditional creed of the popular church hinder common practical 
work and keep alive suspicion. It was a great and promising 
beginning for the Evangelical Social Congress that the leader of 
scientific theology, Professor Harnack, and one of the chief lead- 
ers of the orthodox clergy, Court Preacher Stécker, joined hands. 
It was upon Stécker’s proposal that the Congress adopted the 
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broad platform on which men of almost all tendencies could stand. 
For president a member of the middle party, a layman, was 
chosen. 

The fundamental idea of all tendencies was: ‘‘ to investigate 
the social conditions of our people without prejudice, to test 
them by the standard of the moral and religious requirements of 
the gospel, and to make this gospel itself more fruitful for our 
economic life.” That was the goal. In what way it could be 
reached, to what particular program it might lead, there was no 
generally accepted opinion. It was precisely the purpose of the 
congress to clarify the fundamental thought, and work a way 
toward particular practical measures. 

Has this end been attained during the thirteen years of the 
life of the Congress? Is there any unified evangelical-social pro- 
gram? Are there demands on which all Evangelical Christians 
can unite? And has legislation at any point been set in motion 
by means of the discussions of the Congress? All these questions 
must today be answered in the negative. Even more: the only 
result of the work of the Congress has been the proof that an 
evangelical-social program for specific Christian social meas- 
ures, derived from the nature of Christianity by a necessary 
logic, is impossible. Various and conflicting as have been the 
themes and arguments of the discussion, all come to the conclu- 
sion that an economic program cannot be deduced from Chris- 
tianity; that Christianity cannot be used to further the present 
industrial order nor to destroy socialism. ‘Christianity is inde- 
pendent of the economic system, and is consistent with any form 
of economic life. The economic order has its own laws and is 
independent of Christianity” (Professor Kaftan, 1893). ‘‘To 
oppose the economic ends for which workingmen strive, under 
the leadership of Social Democracy, in the name of Christianity, 
would be un-Christian”’ (Professor Herrmann, 1892). It remains 
to the church and the pastors, as the representatives of the 
Christian point of view, to remind men that the developmer f 
morai personality should not suffer under social wrongs; they 
should call attention to such evils as obstruct the development 
of a moral life; but it is outside the peculiar duty of the church 
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and of Christianity to point out the particular methods of 
improvement. ‘In respect to special social-economical meas- 
ures (state ownership, land reform, labor hours, price regulations, 
taxation, insurance, labor unions, etc.) the church cannot form a 
party, nor compel its members to take a side; since a decision 
of these questions demands expert knowledge which has nothing 
to do with Christianity, and the power of the state is required” 
(Harnack, 1894). ‘Since the social life has its own laws, and 
is conditioned by the general conditions of life and culture, the 
church must leave the problem of social measures to those whose 
special training makes them responsible’ (Pastor von Soden, 
1896). 

These expressions interpret the fundamental idea of the Con- 
gress, that the economic life of the present should be helpfully 
influenced by the forces of the Gospel. These powers cannot 
be transformed into a fixed program; the church cannot be used 
as a political party for pushing a reform. The only practical 
duty remaining is the care of parish life and the testing of social 
conditions by moral principles. A working program for action 
the Congress no longer has; it is now only a society for formu- 
lating ethical instruction, for awakening conscience and sympa- 
thy; but not a group for carrying out a plan of action. 

This was a necessary order of development. At the first 
many of the members were eager to proceed at once to some 
practical effort; but this impulse did not find expression after the 
second session. Ever more decisively was the purely inspiring 
and ethical character of the goal of the Congress emphasized. 
A principal reason was the broad platform which the Congress 
was compelled to adopt if it did not at once dash itself on the 
rocks of partisan interests. But this very ecumenical character 
made practical effort impossible. Whoever will represent social - 
political demands must plunge into the strife of political parties 
and defend his measures. Very soon we should have been 
driven to Social Democracy, because no other party had taken 
up the desired measures. But the un-Christian factor in Social 
Democracy made this impossible; and the participants in the 
Congress remained members of their own political parties. The 
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composition of the Congress made it impossible to take up 
specific measures. 

Even more plainly it was made clear by the discussions that 
the New Testament expressly excludes the direct derivation 
of specific social demands from its teachings. The problems 
of social and economic organization, before which we now 
stand, have nothing in common with the relations of trade 
and property with which Jesus or Paul had to do. Profound 
study of the views of early Christians showed that they cannot 
be used for comparison with those formed in the presence of our 
duties and difficulties. The primitive mode of thinking has 
been set aside by better historical knowledge of the past and 
better economic understanding of the present. In close con- 
nection with addresses before the Congress other developments 
may be noted. For example, a lecture of the jurist, Professor 
Sohm, in the general assembly of the Society for Inner Mis- 
sions, in 1895; the foundation of the National Social Society, in 
1896, which, after warm discussion of two days, declined to call 
itself “Christian Social;” and the book of Pastor Frederick 
Naumann which he wrote after his Palestinian travels (Asia, 
1899). Naumann had been formerly one of the most earnest 
representatives of a socialism which was derived directly from 
the teachings of Jesus. His book Jesus as Man of the People is the 
classic of this viewin Germany. But as early as 1896 Naumann 
openly revealed his change of attitude at the founding of the 
National Social Society. In the volume Asia, and in some 
places in his political work Democracy and Emperor, published a 
year later, he has given reasons for this change. In viewing 
the oriental countries, which recall Jesus to mind, these doubts 
occur to him: 


Many of his words would not fit the present population. ‘Give to him 
who asks, and turn not away from him who will borrow from thee,” sounds 
out of place when one has to do with these beggars of Olivet. The sentence, 
“Behold the fowls of the air, etc.,’” makes a strong impression when read in 
modern Palestine. Could Jesus talk in that way to a people to whom it must 
be preached: Go to the colonies of German Templars and see how they 
work! Your Heavenly Father feeds them; since they work with sweat upon 
their brows; they plow deep, make drains, build roads, provide wholesome 
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food, improve the water supply, clothe themselves decently! Did Jesus have 
a people before him whose culture aspirations were so strong that a counter- 
weight was needed? Jesus went and came on the roads without doing 
anything for their improvement. The Jesus we think of went about in a 
well-ordered country and conciliated classes by the spirit of brotherhood. 
That he was in a country where the very beginnings of progress were want- 
ing, and that he had no word for progress, came forcibly to me when I read 
the New Testament with the eyes of an oriental traveler. I lost something 
which had value for me—the earthly Helper who sees all forms of human 
need. He who has acquired the habit of thinking on social questions must 
regard these roads from the standpoint of Christian action. Did Jesus speak 
of patience or of renovation? Did he have our ideals of culture? Had he 
any ideals of culture? Did he seek to heal the poverty of Palestine or only 
to mitigate evils by alms and miracles? Up to this time I had seen in all 
helpful, organized activities the working of the life of Jesus. In this social 
conception much of truth remains; but in Palestine the certainty of it is lost." 


Thus an understanding of history deepened by geographical 
observation has led out of Christian Socialism exactly that man 
who formerly was its most brilliant and passionate representative. 

One is obliged to carry the questioning farther and ask if 
some ideas of primitive Christianity are not positively opposed 
to the socialism of today. The historian knows that primitive 
Christianity not only did not move a finger to change social 
order, but required the individual to submit to that order as 
God-given and God-willed, including slavery. In Christian 
antiquity, in the Middle Ages, and even in Luther’s time every 
thought of reform which went beyond individual benevolence 
and asked for change in general laws was a sin and an offense. 
It was first on English soil and in the seventeenth century that 
the idea of emancipation of slaves introduced Christian social 
reforms. But in all pulpits even now patience, submission, con- 
tentment are praised as special Christian virtues; and our work- 
ingmen, who feel in their hearts that they have a moral right to 
emancipation, are rejected by Christianity and driven to mate- 
rialism ! 

These difficulties have rarely been discussed in the Congress. 
Only once (1899) was there a distinct expression, and that was 
in the course of a debate after a lecture. A resolution was, 
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indeed, unanimously passed which asked that the professors of 
theological ethics should give more attention to these subjects, 
but no important results have followed. Whatever solution of 
such problems may be found, it is already clear that no scheme 
of social reform can be derived immediately from the New Tes- 
tament. Not merely the constitution of the Congress, but its 
leading idea, forbids the hope of a common practical program 
of demands. 

A third fact must be noted which has importance for the 
development of the Congress: the cessation of zealous interest 
for social questions among the Evangelical clergy. This is the 
principal cause of the difficulties under which the Congress labors. 
The cause of this decrease of social interest of the clergy lies in 
their external and internal relations. Interest in the labor ques- 
tion has diminished generally in the educated classes of the 
nation. The new imperialistic policy of Germany and the com- 
mercial questions of recent years have absorbed all other inter- 
ests. The official policy of the government from 1894 to 1899 
was directly unfriendly to the laborers, and the rise of tariff on 
food under the law of Igo! has injured the labor class econom- 
ically. The emperor has sharply assailed the Social Democrats, 
and that has been taken as an attack on the labor movement 
itself. The superior council of the Prussian church in 1895 
recalled its message of 1890 and warned the clergy against 
social activity. This explains the cooling of zeal among the 
clergy. 

Furthermore, the pastors must have regard to the conditions 
in their parishes. If they are active in political strife, they 
cannot serve successfully as consolers and counselors for all 
members. Here and there a pastor is found who has kept up 
his former sociai enthusiasm; but the desire to maintain peace- 
ful parish relations restrains them from public discussion. As 
secretary of the National Social Society I constantly met such 
pastors, and I grant that, from their standpoint, they were justi- 
fied in the position they took. Those who most cling to the 
church are usually officials, who share the views of the govern- 
ment, and the small manufacturers and shopkeepers, the lower 
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stratum of the middle class. These are the people who con- 
stitute the church societies, whose wives join with the Frau 
Pastor in sewing circles, and who are most closely associated 
with the parson. And these are just the people who are affected 
by laws protecting wage-earners: for their business cannot bear 
more burdens. As in every association and party the attitude 
toward fundamental questions is decided by the mass of the 
members and not by individual leaders, so the position taken by 
the church is determined by that of those who most participate 
in its life. It must also be remembered that more than half the 
pastors are over country parishes where few industrials are 
found, and so they are but slightly affected by the modern 
labor question. The economic evils with which they are 
acquainted are chiefly those peculiar to peasants—heavy debts, 
foreign competition, backward methods. Therefore their inter- 
est is necessarily, and from their standpoint properly, drawn 
away from the labor question. Many young theologians, who 
at the university and during their candidacy were zealous advo- 
cates of Christian Socialism, have naturally become cooler, and 
finally have gone entirely over to the agrarian high-tariff side, 
after they have spent a year or so as parsons in an agricultural 
parish. This does not imply treason to their former convictions ; 
it is rather the effect of the surroundings which always influence 
men. 

For the Congress this situation made impossible a unified 
social policy of the entire church. There remained for it only 
the task of creating a feeling of duty and fraternal sympathy; 
but from this fact it followed that only pastors who were already 
inclined to study social problems were interested in the Con- 
gress. The Congresses have generally aroused intense tempo- 
rary interest and enthusiasm, as at Frankfort-on-the-Main( 1894), 
Erfurt (1895), Stuttgart (1896), Kiel (1899), Dortmund (1902); 
but they have left very little permanent result. Small and unin- 
fluential branches have been established in Wirttemberg and 
Holstein. Few of the addresses have had great importance in 
the literature of the subject. The most significant are: 

1891— Professor Herrmann (theologian, follower of Albrecht 
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Ritschl): ‘Religion and Social Democracy,” in which for the 
first time in Germany it was shown that socialism is not to be 
attacked because it is necessarily hostile to Christianity. 

1892— Frederick Naumann (pastor, and since 1896 writer 
and president of the National Social Union): ‘‘Christianity and 
the Family,” in which our ideals of marriage, as taught in theo- 
logical ethics, are tested by actual economic conditions. 

1894—Professor Max Weber (economist) and Pastor Paul 
Géhre (left the pastorate in 1897, and in 1900 became a Social 
Democrat): ‘‘ The Agricultural Labor Question ia East Prussia.” 
This lecture rested on an investigation started by the Congress, 
and the results were published by it. It had the effect of awak- 
ening the passionate enmity of the Conservative party against 
the Christian Socialists. 

1895— Mrs. Gnauk-Kihne: ‘‘ The Woman Question.”’ It was 
the first time that a woman had spoken in a general ecclesiastical 
assembly. The lecture has permanent value. Since that time 
the author has become a Roman Catholic. 

1898—Pastor Rade (editor of the Christian World): “The 
Religious and Moral World of Thought of the Modern Wage- 
Worker,” an address which drew upon new materials in the 
writings of Social Democrats, and gives a valuable contribution 
to the psychology of the modern industrial. 

This list will indicate how small a number of really funda- 
mental, pioneer, and novel papers has been produced. During 
the last four years nothing has been added to the list. Of course, 
there have been addresses which handled grave questions and 
aroused deep feeling ; but none to compare with those mentioned 
for power to arouse discussion in journals and books. Even 
Harnack’s address (1902) on the “ Moral and Social Significance 
of Modern Tendencies of Culture,” deeply as it affected the 
hearers, has not been noticed publicly. 

The membership of the Congress has never remained very 
long over 800. It increased up to 1896, then it stood still, and 
later declined. In the spring of 1902 there were 779 members. 
The income of the Congress the first year was about 3,000 marks, 
in the second less, and later it has fluctuated between 4,000 and 
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5,000 marks. Anyone who has had experience with organiza- 
tions knows that not much can be done with such small means. 
They barely suffice to pay a secretary for managing the finances, 
the cost of the annual meetings, and the monthly bulletin whose 
circulation does not extend beyond the members. Formerly the 
entire time of a secretary was employed, but now a young clergy- 
man in Berlin is paid 1,200 marks and gives but part of his time. 
This shows that the Congress has not its former strength. The 
Congress may continue as long as it has already lived, but there 
is no prospect of its pursuing a vigorous and aggessive policy. 

External difficulties are also adding to the burden. This 
Congress is not the only organization which is interested in 
social politics. The Union for Social Politics was established 
even earlier (1872), includes most of the German Economists, 
and once in two years holds great and enthusiastic assemblies, 
with important papers, and has already published over one hun- 
dred volumes of information about social conditions. In Janu- 
ary, 1900, the former Minister von Berlepsch founded the Union 
for Social Reform which proposed to hold a meeting once in two 
years and which publishes brochures on social topics. Great 
manufacturers, merchants, members of the imperial legislature, 
and professors have joined him; and all seek direct influence on 
legislation. The Evangelical Social Congress differs from both 
these societies in its principle of regarding social conditions from 
the religious and ecclesiastical standpoint; and yet more than 
two-thirds of the papers thus far read are not specially religious 
in contents, but have regarded economic problems from a purely 
scientific point of view; and on this ground it meets the compe- 
tition of the other societies. 

Further, we must take into account the fact that the Congress 
has lost its “ecumenical” character. It no longer includes all 
parties of theological science and of the church, but now it is an 
organization of those who belong to the critical and historical 
school, and this is manifest in the election of Harnack as presi- 
ident, although it was already clear in 1896. In 1896 Stécker 
left the Congress and with his friends founded the Church Social 
Conference, an association which stood on theologically ortho- 
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dox ground, and is in closer touch with church circles than the 
Congress and has more direct practical aims. It has not the 
strength of the Congress in thought, great names, and scientific 
economists ; but in practical work it has already accomplished 
more than the Congress. 

Last summer friends of the Congress freely said among them- 
selves that the task of the Congress is done, that there is no 
longer any necessity for keeping it up, and that the obstacles 
were too great for its further action. This feeling is now over- 
come, and the members are taking hold with new zeal because 
the name of the president is a strong basis for further labor. 
But other difficulties still exist and give occasion for serious 
thought as to the future purpose and method of the Congress. 

It is certain that the association cannot unite on a political 
program for agitation and action, and just as clear that mere 
appeals to enthusiasm will not long hold men together. Mem- 
bership will not grow on such ground. In order to sustain the 
organization the Congress must discover some specific aim which 
will compel interest. 

The socialist finds stumbling-blocks in Christianity. He 
knows that society develops according to law; that it is impos- 
sible to apply to our capitalistic economy legal and ethical 
norms which had a good meaning in times of the small and 
local industry; that moral ideas change from age to age with 
economic conditions; and he carries in his own heart an 
unshaken belief in the righteousness of his own battle for eman- 
cipation and the struggle for political power. But the Christian 
church introduces into its sermons and teachings a series of 
principles and norms which arose out of past conditions and do 
not fit our own. In the great cities numerous pastors feel the 
stress of these objections; they look to the Congress to show 
them a way to reconcile traditional ethics with contemporary 
moral feelings. In their Sunday sermons, their religious teach- 
ing, their voluntary activity in societies and care of souls, they 
need standards of judgment, principles, general rules which they 
themselves are not able to work out, because they have not the 
time for profound reflection nor the necessary knowledge. 
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In the Evangelical Social Congress the men are united who 
could earnestly undertake this task. Exactly at this time, when 
the Congress has, approximately, a unity of theological views, 
could it enter upon this task, because the historical and critical 
labors of theology are the presupposition for such an under- 
taking, only this theological school is in a position to carry 
on the histozical method from theology into ethics. 

But such a work cannot be accomplished with one or two 
lectures. It is necessary to go into details, and to discuss par- 
ticular moral and economic ideas, occupation and gain, usury 
laws and fair price, contentment and existing legal regulations, 
the worth of personality and the economic basis for a sound 
family life, property and labor, the wages conflict and the Ten 
Commandments, and much more, in order to enable the sermon 
to go to the core of reality and conduct. 

There are also many questions which relate to the church as 
an external institution: administration of property, ecclesiastical 
taxes, and the like. The question must be met, whether the 
traditional practice is defensible or not from the standpoint of 
society, For example, in the city of Schéneberg, near Berlin, 
during recent years, the church as landlord has acted contrary 
to the common welfare like any common speculator, and there 
are instances in other cities. Such facts must be collected and 
criticised. New principles for the management of church prop- 
erty must be sought. The Evangelical Social Congress, a union 
of theologians and economists, is in a position to do this work. 

Both forms of the problem are in the ecclesiastical field. If 
they are made prominent in the Congress, then the purely 
economic and political themes must retire to the background. 
That would be no loss, because, as already shown, there are 
other organizations to take up these themes. The peculiar ter- 
ritory of the Congress lies in Christian ethics and social history, 
and this ground it must cultivate if it would show proof of right 
to exist. 

I cannot say whether Professor Harnack has the intention to 
guide the Congress in this direction. At present it seems that 
the meeting this year in Darmstadt will follow former lines. 
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Perhaps necessity will urge to this course in future. Some of 


the difficulties in the way of the Congress are peculiar to Ger- 
many; but many are felt by Evangelical Christianity in all 
capitalistic countries, and therefore this account of the develop- 
ment of our Evangelical Social Congress may have instruction 
for the church in other countries. At least this is the purpose 
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SOCIOLOGY AND HOMER.’ 


Some people resent the intrusion of the dismal sciences into 
fields which they say are too good for materialistic exploitation. 
This repellent attitude is rather more clearly exhibited by lovers 
of the oldest Greek and Hebrew literatures than by partisans of 
more recent productions. The reasons for this are clear enough, 
upon a little reflection. Both the zxsthetic and the religious 
feelings are here peculiarly vulnerable; and it is a fact that 
indiscreet, uncandid, or insufficiently instructed investigators 
have often afforded plenty of justification for a hostility and 
suspicion which we now deplore. 

As far as mere literature and literary feelings are concerned, 
it appears not unreasonable that Homer might be made a test 
case. Since Homer stands so high in the estimation of even the 
fastidious, sociology, by demonstrating some sufficient reason for 
entering his field, might cause its right to enter other literary 
inclosures to be admitted, one might say, @ fortiort. In any case, 
I think it can be shown, not only that Homer is invaluable to the 
science of society, but also that this science is able to render 
Homer, even to his literary sponsors, more real and enjoyable. 
The latter contention is one which must be demonstrated by 
actual performance; but the former may be set before sociolo- 
gists themselves by reasoning along more general lines. 

Sociological evidence as to primitive societies is, broadly 
speaking, either inferential or direct; inferential, when the wit- 
nesses are inanimate relics of a past, lost, in this case, to written 
record and to tradition; direct, when the outlines of the past 
are preserved by one or both of these agencies. Speaking 
generally, the latter form of evidence is more satisfactory, and 
under it Homer would come. Again, this direct evidence is 
either actual record, or tradition; and Homer would, of course, 
be ranged under the latter category. 

It would be a hard matter to pronounce upon the compara- 

*See article on “Sociology and Epic”’ in this JouRNAL for May, 1900. 
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tive value to the science of society of record and tradition. In 
general, the best evidence is that which is given most uncon- 
sciously; it needs less weighing and correction for bias and error. 
Records like the Chaldean contract-tablets need practically no 
correction ; chronicles may need a great deal. Both, even if 
candid, are marked, to a certain degree, by a narrowness of the 
range of their interest. The intimate details of daily life are 
represented but partially, and often fragmentarily and inciden 
tally, in mortgages and bills of sale, and in documents recounting 
the victories and the magnificence of kings. The former may 
shed a ceal of light upon the industrial organization, property, 
even marriage systems; the latter upon military affairs, the royal 
prerogatives, etc. But they do not present a picture of a society 
as a whole. 

Tradition, however, is quite another matter, especially if it is 
embodied in forms possessing some continuity. It becomes 
then a sort of ethnography, wherein are illustrated and empha- 
sized these aspects of life in society upon which the interest of 
mankind has always centered; and in the examination of which 
human curiosity has, of late years, organized itself in a syste- 
matic, scientific form. A body of literature, being usually 
many-sided by the conditions of its persistence, and by reason 
of the same necessity full of ‘‘local coloring,” approaches closer 
to universality in its evidence as to a society’s life than mere 
record is likely to do, and for this quality a science which aims 
to study society as a whole can easily afford to sacrifice techni- 
cally historical information — which runs the risk, besides, in early 
times, of being trivial and not to the point. 

It cannot be denied, of course, that tradition may be very 
misleading. This is especially the case where there is an 
absence of the wholesome corrective of context. But, neglect- 
ing fragmentary tradition, it is true that in the epic almost every- 
thing is pure gold for the sociologist except the main theme— 
or whatever that part of the production may be cailed where 
the author or authors, with an object in view and a point to 
prove, are led to give a less unconscious and unbiased evidence. 
But the patriotic, or religious, or dramatic motive, by the very 
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emphasis of its expression, witnesses to important social facts ; 
and to be effective such motives must have their setting. 
Fortunately for sociology, it is precisely the setting rather than 
the “theme” for which it cares. The historian might be vexed 
because the Mibelungen-Lied makes Etzel and Dietrich of Bern 
contemporaries ; but the sociologist is willing even to admit 
Napoleon I. into medieval Burgundy, if only that graphic pic- 
ture of exotic and pagan Christianity may remain undisturbed. 
In any case, there can be no doubt in the mind of the sociolo- 
gist as to the great value of the evidence of ancient epics per se. 

Homer is, then, of great importance as a representative of 
this class of legendary literature — but what of Homeras Homer? 
Is there anything in the individual character of the Homeric 
evidence which renders it superior or inferior, from the sociolo- 
gist’s standpoint, to that afforded by other specimens of the 
same class of literature ? 

Academic sociology (or the ‘science of society,’”’ as Professor 
Sumner has been led to call it, in order to mark a distinction of 
his science from the medley of slumming, park and sewer 
improvement, trades-unionism, and what not, that goes by the 
name of sociology) examines into ‘‘the origin and life of human 
society.” It examines the institutions of self-maintenance of a 
society, those of its self-perpetuation and self-gratification; and 
also the institutions, customs, etc., which result somewhat more 
remotely from society’s reaction against environment. The 
ideal evidence at which it aims is, therefore, complete and uni- 
versal evidence concerning particular societies and their institu- 
tions. 

Few reports of trained modern observers approach this ideal 
more closely than does Homer in his entirely unconscious way. 
We have Arnold’s high authority for regarding Homer as “ uni- 
versal,’’ even if we were unable to see it for ourselves. And if 
we compare these two poems with other analogous productions, 
it appears to me that the latter, in the matter of breadth of 
interest, suffer in varying degrees by the comparison. Of the Kale- 
vala this is certainly true, and the Mibelungen-Lied is unquestion- 
ably more provincial and narrow. When one finishes the last 
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line of that poem, he is left with a confused remembrance of just 
what the introductory verses promise: wonder-tales of notable 
heroes; of great bravery; of joys and sorrows; of strong men’s 
conflicts —as the Germans say, the deeds of ‘‘ Eisenmanner und 
Riesenweiber.’’ And if we go back to the Norse sagas which 
contain the germ of this grandiose poem, the impression is even 
heightened. There are interesting and invaluable bits of socio- 
logic evidence to be gained; but it would be hard indeed to 
construct a coherent picture of the society of the time, either 
from the Norse tales or the later epic. And if this comparison of 
Homer with analogous literary productions were carried forth, as 
far as I am competent to judge, I think it could be shown that 
the picture he gives of Homeric society is far and away ahead 
of most corresponding representations to be gained from the Rus- 
sian epic-songs, the Vedic hymns, the Zend-Avesta, etc. The Old 
Testament alone would seem to contest Homer’s title for uni- 
versality, but there are some other reasons why Homer seems, 
after all, to present the better case. 

By a rough sort of quantitative comparison, then, Homer is 
eft among the very best pieces of evidence as to antiquity which 
the science of society possesses. 

The quality of Homer’s evidence is likewise very high. The 
proportion of unconscious setting to conscious argument or theme 
is extraordinarily large. The latter must be discounted, here 
as elsewhere, of course; it is valuable less for what it relates than 
for the indirect light which it throws upon the customs, habits 
of thought, and national feeling of its time. What was accessory 
—mere background—to Homer is often of superlative impor- 
tance to modern science. It is when fancy, with a purpose and a 
point to make, gets hold of material and serves it up, that 
scientific suspicion must be ever on guard, striving to detect the 
untrue and the exaggerated. Racial, caste, and personal bias — 
disturbing factors to whose presence the mind of the investigator 
must be super-sensitive—are much more prominent in the theme 
than in the setting. 

Where the authorship of a work is so veiled as is the case in 
hand, it is out of place to talk of personal bias; yet if it had 
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been a modern, known to all, who wrote these poems, it would 
be hard to make out such a bias. Racial contrast certainly 
appears, but not in any very disconcerting or confusing form. 

Caste bias remains; and the forms in which it is wont to 
vitiate ancient evidence such as that of the epic are, in general, 
two: the sacerdotal and the military. These are perfectly nor- 
mal and natural, under primitive and ancient conditions, where 
the shaman and the chief (in a time of much violence) are the 
culmination of earthly power. Both are bulwarks in the struggle 
for existence in this life; and the former even carries over his 
efficiency into the next. A chronicler of any early period is 
scarcely likely to be other than a religious or a military chroni- 
cler; if he is a shaman or warrior himself, he will, of course, 
exalt his Specialty and profession; if he is neither priest nor 
king, he must still range himself with one or the other, or with 
both in one if the political form is theocratic. Under any condi- 
tions the representation of the society which he gives is likely to 
be one-sided, and this is a grievous fault. It limits the field of 
information—it renders imperative the liberal discounting of 
what is given. What sociologist wouid not wish to hear more of 
the intimate, commonplace life of the medieval Germans or 
Franks, or of the Chinese of the time of Confucius? Who 
would not trade a dozen volumes of accounts of pious monkish 
exercises for a few pages on the intimate life of the institution 
in which they were held? 

Homer is first of all singularly free from the sacerdotal bias. 
The study of the poems reveals no specialized priesthood of any 
importance; the sacerdotal function scarcely existed where men 
dealt directly with their gods. Nor does the narrative of Homer 
return with constant and anxious iteration to the demands of a 
gloomy and exacting cult. Though deeply religious, the people 
of Homer seem to have had time for something else in life. It is 
interesting to speculate as to whether the Hebrews would not be 
found to have enjoyed life more genially and generally than 
some of their latter-day imitators have fancied, had all their 
chroniclers been as free of religious bias as he of the Song of 
Songs. It is here, as it seems to me, that Homer surpasses the 
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Old Testament as a candid sociological record. He is more 
liberal and cosmopolitan; he does not interpret all life in the 
light of a single class of ideals—however lofty they may be. 
There is little ‘“‘purpose” about Homer. His sacerdotal bias 
appears vanishingly slight, this being due in large part to the 
astonishing fact that, as an early chronicler, he seems not to 
have been affiliated with the priesthood. 

There is another biemish, connected more or less with the 
sacerdotal, of which Homer seems not yet to have been convicted. 
This might be called the meteorological bias, and has been foisted 
upon many innocent stories by the dexterous sentimentality of 
Max Miller and others who seem convinced that the primitive 
savage, and many of his betters, were interested in the Morgenroth, 
more than in the vicissitides of the struggle for existence and 
the competition of life. 

Nor is the military bias as provoking in Homer as it is wont 
to be in early stories. If the fifth and other war-books of the 
liad existed alone, there might be some reason for classing 
Homer with military glorifiers, although even then he would 
exhibit a liberality of interests sufficient to stagger some of his 
Norse, Slavic, and other fellow-eulogists. But the fact is that 
the /iad, taken by itself, is by no means barren of suggestion as 
to things other than of war; and when to this is added the ethno- 
graphical panorama of the Odyssey, it is ungrateful to harbor any 
ill-feeling or impatience for the time spent on military matters. 

There is more reason for saying that Homer exhibits an 
aristocratic bias than for charging him with any other. This is, 
of course, a sort of military bias and characterizes the attitude 
of the less powerful in an age of violence. Far less is heard of 
the common man, in spite of Thersites, Eumzus, and others, 
than could be wished. Here inferior records at times exhibit an 
advantage. But popular poems are not composed describing the 
lowly, until a later age. To geta profitable hearing, in Homer’s 
time, the theme must be lofty, and disassociated with the sordid 
and commonplace. Here seems to be an occasion for some dis- 
counting; if there is any falling short it is here. 

And yet, taking the poems in their entirety, it cannot be 
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denied that one gets a pretty clear view of the society as a 
whole. The few mentions of the ‘‘men of the people” are, with 
a recounter of such graphic power and discriminating touch, sig- 
nificant beyond their mere allotment of space. 

There is still another point of attitude of extreme impor- 
tance as affecting the character of Homer’s evidence. Neither an 
ancient poet nor a monkish chronicler—nor, indeed, a modern 
ethnographer — must be allowed to foist upon science conclusions 
to whose adoption subjective feelings (¢. g., of individual or racial 
superiority) have led. Nor must a civilized, or relatively civilized, 
authority be permitted, unchallenged, to project his own more 
developed mentality into the environment of the more primitive 
society, when he is trying to interpret the latter’s life and organi- 
zation. Neither children’s games nor savages’ social forms will 
stand adult or civilized tests of consistency and rationality, though 
they are perfectly logical when the tortuous course of their 
development is once apprehended—rendered irregular as it is 
by the introduction of factors, real or imaginary, with which the 
more developed intelligence no longer reckons. To correctly 
reflect another society’s life, one must make it, at least tempo- 
rarily, his own. But suppose this life zs his own; how much 
greater will then be his understanding and sympathy —and how 
much more correct his representation! This advantage is, of 
course, not peculiar to Homer among national chroniclers. 

The Homeric records, then, are scientifically more than satis- 
factory as they stand. Few are incompetent to speak of the 
authenticity of this their present form, but one is inclined to 
believe, first, that legends, traditions, etc., held in the esteem by 
later generations in which Homer was held, are not apt to be 
fundamentally altered even over long periods of time. There is 
some comparative evidence to support this belief. That the 
poems had not been materially modified coincidently with mate- 
rial changes in the temper of the succeeding generations is indi- 
cated by the attitude of the philosophic age, ‘when the Greeks 
were beginning to notice with perplexity and pain that the 
Homeric poems, become to them a sacred book, agreed but ill 
with their own experience of life.”"* We of the present day have 

* TYLOR, Anthropology, p. 379. 
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living witness before us of the persistence of legend, for ages 
unmodifiable in the face of fact, science, and changing stand- 
ards; perhaps Homer was not to the Greek what the Old Testa- 
ment was to our fathers, but the difference is one of degree 
merely. 

Again, it appears that changes of relatively small magnitude 
would not have altered the scientific value of Homer materially. 
From the sociological standpoint, where culture-epochs are 
regarded rather than years and decades, there appear to be no 
divergences between the /dad and Odyssey, or between parts of 
either poem sufficient to mar in its essentials the consistent type 
of civilization exhibited. From the standpoint of this science, 
everything points to the coherence and oneness of Homer. For 
these reasons the social scientist who deives in the records of 
civilization may pass over with little danger the highly technical 
and apparently quite unsettled discussion of text-chronology. 
This is a great economy of effort. It is not clear why the same 
attitude might not be adopted in the case of the Mibelungen- Lied, 
in spite of the labors of Lachmann and others expended upon 
it. Presumably, it would be impossible with the Old Testament, 
and for this reason, again, that congeries of documents is less 
available for scientific purposes than is the unified and consistent 
Homer. 

It may seem at first sight a trivial matter upon which to base 
scientific preference, but it is none the less true that Homer’s 
manner and simple straightforwardness, together with the beauty 
of his work, instinctively prejudice one in his favor. Candor 
speaks for itself; and while general attractiveness may not be 
an ideal quality in scientific material, it is a very practical one. 
Would that all ethnographers, particularly the Germans, were 
able to render their accounts as attractive as do Homer and 
Herodotus! Homer’s work is certainly in incomparably better 
taste, as judged by present-day criteria, than is that of most of 
his fellows in the epic art. 

There is, finally, one circumstance which lends to Homer a 
sort of distinctive racial importance tar and away ahead of that 
of any of the other chronicles of antiquity, except perhaps the 
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Old Testament. It is of overwhelming interest to the science of 
society to know the past of the particular race to which Homer’s 
productions belong. In spite of archzological progress, the 
lacuna which, as we have seen, Homer fills so adequately, is one 
whose existence would be a great scientific calamity. Here 
Homer narrows the boundaries of our ignorance to no slight 
degree, and so notably aids science toward the formation of 
some generalizations as to the origin and life of human society. 

From the foregoing it would appear that the gain from the 
sociological study of Homer lies all on one side. This is far 
from true. To take only the most general consideration: the 
great service to Homeric study of the science of society lies in 
the application of the comparative method to what has hitherto 
been regarded as quite apart and su generis. Homeric society 
and Homer himself are thereby rescued from an unnatural and 
untenable position of exceptionality into which some enthu- 
siastic and uncandid writers, notably Gladstone, have tried to 
force them, and are thrown into line with the general course of 
human evolution. This is a gain to humanity’s organized knowl- 
edge of itself, and it cannot be a loss to these venerable and noble 
productions themselves ; nor to others which have been placed, 
unhappily, in a similarly false position. 

ALBERT G. KELLER. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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SIMMEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF MONEY. 

“The difference between persons is not in wisdom, but in art.”—-EMERSON. 

IMMEASURABLE are the eternal hunting-grounds of knowledge, 
and innumerable the hunters who go out hunting for knowledge 
and truth; but very narrow is the hunting-ground of the isolated 
individual in this our epoch of microscopic investigation. Only 
rarely, very rarely, such a truth-seeker exceeds the narrow dis- 
trict which belongs to him, and to him alone, in order to see 
more than this small world of his. It is the fate of the philoso- 
phy of our time to become thus narrowed. The high-flying 
thoughts which embraced the universe have been displaced by 
the ‘‘only saving’’ experiment by which we have learned a great 
deal, it is true, but behind which the great question mark still 
remains and which, though it provides us with the elements, 
never unveils the last cause. 

If in this our time we come upon a book that shows nothing 
of the spirit of caste in philosophy, but tries to be nothing else 
than a philosophical image of the world as it is seen by an indi- 
vidual eye, this fact alone is sufficient to attract our attention. 
We are not rich in philosophical minds; only a small number of 
those who teach philosophy at the universities can lay claim to 
this title of honor. Men like Mack or Dilthcy, Wundt or 
Spencer, belong to their number; of the younger philosophers, 
certainly Georg Simmel. His work, of which we are going to 
speak here, the Philosophy of Money,' is so absolutely an image of 
his personality that we cannot forbear to consider the tempera- 
ment through which he saw a fragment, or more than a fragment, 
of life. 

Nervous to the fingertips, of the almost frightening sensibility 
of the neurasthenic, Simmel is one of the most ingenious inter- 
preters of psychic emotions, incomparable in the gift to feel the 
most subtle vibrations of the soul. 

What we admire most in him is the contradiction or rather 

* Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
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coincidence, in his character, of the highest faculty of ana- 
lytical thought with the gift of artistic representation; the 
perfect harmony between analysis and synthesis, between scien- 
tific abstraction and emotional contemplation. In his Jntroduc- 
tion to Moral Science," which investigates the principles of ethics, 
as well as in his Soctal Differentiation,? Simmel has already touched 
problems which, lying at a great distance from the broad way of 
university science, are darkly looming from out the multitude of 
social psychological questions; and here already he has brought 
light into many a dark corner of the science of sociology. The 
Philosophy of Money, which in many ways excels his former works, 
is the keystone of his social psychological investigations and a 
document of the relative interpretation of life which may be 
called Simmel’s particular Weltanschauung. 

In this book the attempt has been made to single out one 
particular question from the multitude of problems and to show 
the totality of its meaning in the singular phenomenon by fol- 
lowing the chain of ideas which, beyond any merely historical 
evolution of its substance, leads far beyond the merely accidental 
historical realization. Analysis and synthesis are necessary com- 
plements to each other, and Simmel does justice to the totality 
which lies in their union in treating the problem analytically and 
synthetically, and in exceeding mere representation. 

In artistic symmetry the analytical and the synthetical part 
are standing side by side. The former is divided into the fol- 
lowing chapters: ‘Value and Money;” “The Substance-Value 
of Money;” “Money in the Succession of Purposes (Zweck- 
vethen);"’ the latter, into the chapters ‘Individual Liberty,” 
‘The Money Equivalent of Personal Values,” and “ The Style of 
Life.”’ 

It is impossible to treat critically the contents of the whole 
work of nearly 600 pages, though it is difficult to pass by so 
much beauty and so many new thoughts. We can only get a 
glimpse of a few points. In contrast to other authors, I should 
like to lay stress on the first analytical part, as I consider it 
to be fundamental. It develops money from life, the synthetical 


* Berlin, 1892, 1893; two volumes. * Leipzig, 1890. 
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part of life from money. If in the introduction to the work 
Simmel says that not a single line of the whole book should be 
interpreted economically, this can only mean that it should not 
be interpreted merely economically. And the real meaning of it 
is the same as is incorporated in the fact that the system exceeds 
the singular phenomenon and belongs rather to the kingdom of 
ideas than to everyday realities. 

From a higher standpoint the author looks down upon the 
market-place of life, the comings and goings of which seem so 
intricate, where people seem to be jumbled up, and where you 
look in vain for the Archimedean point from which the earth 
cannot be moved out of its poles, it is true-— that peaceful science 
will not do—-but from which it can be overlooked at a glance. 
The world as the great market-place, taken from a bird’s-eye 
view, from which everything is seen in relation to everything 
else——that is the view that Simmel shows us in his Philosophy 
of Money. Only an economic phenomenon like money, and this 
before all others, could in its totality give an image of the world 
in which everything is part of the whole. In his book Simmel 
gives the philosophic limits of any science, its premises on the 
one and its last consequences on the other side. The pre- and 
post-economic side of money is treated; the author speaks of 
money, but through it he lets us see mankind and life. 

In his first chapter, ‘‘ Value and Money,” Simmel opposes 
being to value, reality of being to valuing as categories. This 
is a hypothesis which differentiates reality as it indifferently fol- 
lows natural laws from any individually formed range of values. 
In the world of realities—the subjectivity of which in a_philo- 
sophic sense need not be entered upon here—our ego is nothing 
but an atom; in the world of values we are masters and creators. 
Nature does not care for what we care for; she destroys what 
seemed to be made for eternity and conserves what seems 
doomed to destruction. No determinativn regulates the relation 
between reality and value; similar to parallels they run side by 
side, and the synthesis that embraces both lies only where both 
lines meet —in infinity. 

Whether this principal difference is as great as Simmel sees 
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it may be doubted from the point of view that reality also as 
such can be perceived in certain psychological orders, which are 
regulated by the same laws as valuing. It may be shortly shown 
what Simmel means by subjectivity of value. The phenomenon 
that one and the same object is valued differently by different 
persons, and, on the other hand, that difference of objects need 
not mean difference of value, makes the valuing subject a 
responsible instance, whose different relations must be regarded 
as causes. The subjectivity and objectivity of value—the bone 
of contention in economic science frorm the beginning of scien- 
tific investigation up to the psychologically exact deductions of 
the Austrian theorists of marginal utility—are here investigated 
from quite new points of view. We meet with the riddle of 
value on a philosophic foundation, as we want it so badly for 
the purposes of ecoaomic theory. But has the riddle been 
solved? I hardly believe it. New sparkling surfaces have been 
cut on the crystal, but it has not yet become transparent. We 
have become a good deal richer in knowledge of psychological 
truths, but even they leave many contradictions in life still 
unsolved. The investigations into the subjectivity of value show 
us that value can never be attributed to an object from arbitrary 
reasons ; its foundation is rather the negative one: that value or 
valuing cannot cling to things like color or scent; the subjec- 
tivity of value is only our copying of an objective determination. 
Thus value must belong to a category in which objectivity also 
lays claim to being acknowledged. Subjectivity and objec- 
tivity may be only stages, may exist one by the side of the 
other, the /ocus of value. And that is of highest importance, as 
subjectivity and objectivity have no right to take up the whole 
sum of existence— must belong toa category which makes allow- 
ance as well for our feelings as for the structure of reality, and 
which may be named the supersubjective one. Psychologically 
objective value is really very closely connected with subjective 
value. As objective value in the abstract it may be considered 
as the norm of subjective value, built up on the human faculty to 
quasi-objectify emotional quantities. What Simmel develops is 
an eclectic combination of the theories of value of the Austrian 
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school of Marx, Carey, and Dihring, who all of them have done 
justice to only one side of valuing, and some of whom overrate 
the side of supply and some the side of demand. Simmel’s 
theory of value is a theory of sacrifice. But he does not char- 
acterize the sacrifice or the cost as value, but as the elements 
which form value. As long as an object comes to us without 
painstaking it is worthless, like water at the source and the air 
we breathe. Only the distance that stands between our desires 
and their fulfilment makes us project the intensity of our need 
on to the object; only the dissolution from its merely being 
enjoyed makes the object an object of value. When a Volks- 
wirtschaft develops, it seems as if the objects determined their 
own value by being exchanged, while in reality the subjective 
satisfaction of needs is the basis for this valuation. The distance 
between subjects and objects, produced by difficulties of acquisi- 
tion, z. ¢., rarity, by the necessary division in different possibilities 
of employment, by all sorts of obstacles, only this gives value to 
things. But Simmel does not make the mistake of earlier 
economists, as he does not pretend the force of resistance to be 
proportional to value. Has the distance between subjects and 
objects once become a fact, it takes the technical form of an 
exchange, this being the only possibility that objects determine 
each other’s values. The tendency toward an objectivation of 
values, toward a mere mechanization of economics, never comes 
to anend. As exchange is of importance to the whole of society, 
by being exchanged an object becomes an objectof value. The 
sacrifice, the being obliged to give one thing for another, creates 
values. xc: ange is only one out of the multitude of relations 
of which life consists and which manifest themselves in every 
love, in every friendship. 

The objection that the isolated householder, who neither 
buys nor sells, and economic periods before the development of 
exchange, cannot know valuation if it is exchange which forms 
value, is subtly confuted by Simmel. According to him the 
essential characteristic of exchange consists only in the fact that 
a subject ow possesses something which formerly it did not 
possess, and does mot possess something which formerly it did 
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possess. The interindividual exchange is only a doubling of this 
relation. The main point, however, is the process going on in 
the individual man. The isolated householder also makes valu- 
ations when he confides the seed to the soil, and it does not 
matter that not a subject, but the natural order of things—which 
demands a sacrifice in order that our needs may be satisfied 

is his partner. This is really nothing else than an exchange, for 
temporary coincidence of action and reaction is not essential to 
it. We are of the same opinion as Simmel, that exchange or 
trade is just as productive as the production properly so called, 
as we cannot create either substances or energies, but can only 
combine and shift given ones in such a way that as many as 
possible of “ realities”” become ‘‘values.”’* 

From the point of view of political economy we have here 
nothing else than a highly developed theory of sacrifice. Only 
the ideas that Simmel attaches to the problem of value give a 
new significance to the theory. One formula only has been 
taken up, but out of it we can develop the formule for the world. 
“To be after” means “to be in relation.” Exchange is one 
of the highest forms of being, the special image of relativity, 
which to Simmel becomes the symbol of the world. The fact 
that things are determined one by the other is the basis of 
human realities. Economics is because there are values, but 
values are only because economics is. When we have grasped 
this interpretation, we understand the sentence which in its 
form is analogous to Kant: “The possibility of economics is 
at the same time the possibility of the objects of economics.” 


” 


In this theory “rarity”” and “usefulness” can be included, but 
they alone cannot create values; only the relation to a purpose, 
which exchange, as the overcoming of any felt dependence, 
creates—only the addition of the human will, not this depend- 
ence alone—is able to create values. As soon as we become 
aware of the fact that each value is not value in the abstract, but 
special value, we understand the coincidence of price and value. 
Yea, value is only the epigone of price, while it seems to us as if 
we pay a price for that which is valuable. The reason of this is 


*Vide \. B. Say, Traité d’économie politigue, Vol. 1, chap. 4. 
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the fact that only our power to change the actual situation by 
sacrificing labor or goods—zi. e., exchange —creates values. 

The third part of this chapter discusses in general how things 
are determined by each other. It investigates the problem of 
truth, knowledge as a whole in the flow of relativity, the whole 
being less true than its parts. Every perception, every institu- 
tion, only finds its sense in other things; that is so with regard 
to law, the basis of which is not absolute justice, and with regard 
to art, the truth of which is the most perspicuous image of rela- 
tivity. We understand our ego through other people and other 
people through our ego. The highest condensation of this rela- 
tivity is money, “for in it the value of things, looked upon as 
their economic reaction on one another, has found its clearest 
expression.”” Money is the objectivation of the relation which 
as exchangeability plays a part in economics, but beyond that it 
is the expression for the formula that things are determined by 
each other, that only the mutuality of relations determines their 
being, and their being as they are. Thus money becomes sepa- 
rated from all other goods, and on it as onto sacred objects 
we project the relations as the symbol of which they afterward 
appear. Money as the symbol of relativity—or, better, exchange- 
ability — begins to be more and more nothing but a symbol. 

The second chapter, ‘‘ The Substance-Value of Money,’’’ treats 
of a problem of special interest to every economist—the question 
whether it is necessary that the substance of money should be 
valuable in order to make money fit for the fulfilment of its 
function. Much thought has been given to this problem. From 
Aristotle upward, all through the Middle Ages, by French, 
English, and Italian philosophers of the eighteenth century ; by 
the classical school of political economy, by bimetallists and 
anti-bimetallists— by all of these has the problem been touched,’ 
by none of them has it been solved. As far as I can look over 
the literature, there exists no investigation which looks upon the 
question from a purely logical point of view and totally inde- 


*Cf. TONNIES, Gemetinschaft und Gesellschaft, Leipzig, 1887. 

*Vide, among others, ARISTOT., Pol. (I, 3, 16 Schr.); MELANCTHON, Coop. Ref, 
XVI, 498; MONTANARI, Della Moneta, 35; B. FRANKLIN, Xemarks on the American 
"aper Money, 1765; RicarDo, Proposal for an Economical and Secure Currency; 
ROSCHER, Grundlagen der Nationalokonomie, § 116; KNies, Das Geld, 1885. 
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pendent from the historical realization of economics. Simmel 
is the first who undertakes to interpret the idea of valuation 
purely deductively. Certainly there exists an idea of money, as 
there exist natural laws, and the money that serves for economic 
transactions is only a manifestation of its meaning, as the single 
experiment is the manifestation of the natural law. But as the 
law of gravity does not become evident in reality, but only 
manifests itself 7x vacuo thus, we may not consider our money, 
as far as it serves economic purposes, as the manifestation of its 
pure meaning; but what we call money is, as it seems to me, 
only a substitute for money, the historical tendency of which is 
to accept more and more of that which constitutes the meaning 


‘of money and to remove what is opposed to it. 


The question whether it is necessary for money to be valu- 
able in substance in order to measure values—that is to say, 
whether there must exist an equality of quality between the 
measuring and the measured object '—is not as easily answered in 
the affirmative as it seems at first sight. Only to the superficial 
observer it seems as if money should necessarily be valuable, 
as it is necessary for the instrument for measuring lengths to be 
long and for the weight tobe heavy. Price as the expression for 
money, and goods, does not stand in this simple relation to each 
other; among others it is Philippovich who made this quite 
clear. The idea into which Simmel enters at length, without, 
however, being able to come to the last solution, is the attempt 
to do away with the simple comparison between goods and their 
prices which by nature have no qualitative relation to each other 
and to put in its stead the relation of two proportions in which 
the dependence of the formation of prices from the whole of eco- 
nomics is expressed. Doubtless the total quantity of money 
M, and the total quantity of goods = G, stand in a certain rela- 
tion to each other—a fact which is clearly shown by the influ- 
ence an increase of the sum of goods has upon prices.” Just so, 


* Vide Law, Money and Trade, considered with a proposal for supplying the 
nation with money; ROsCHER, Grundlagen der Nationalokonomie, 1900, p. 340; 
MOMMSEN, Geschichte des rimischen Miinzwesens (1860), p. vi. 

* Traces of this are already to be found in Locke, Hume, Montesquieu, and all 
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every single quantity of goods must at a given moment be in 
some way related to the total quantity of goods. The just price 
for any good, which by itself could never be recognized, would 
be that given by this relation. If we take m to be the single 
sum of money and g the single good, we can form the equation 
om 
G M 
Thus we get an objective proportion which takes the place of the 
absent qualitative relation. By the introduction of the mathemat- 
ical functional symbol which serves to represent the actual forma- 
tion of price the equation becomes applicable to every case and 


remains mathematically just ; 2. t+ G=7° The difficulty that 


none of us, not even the most theoretical of economists, in 
paying a certain price ever thinks of the total quantity of 
money or goods is very cleverly overcome by Simmel. The 
two denominators vanish from our consciousness, the narrowness 
of which leaves room but for the concrete individual case; thus 
only the numerators of the fraction— good and price —appear to 
us to be effective, while the total quantities of both remain outside 
our consciousness. The reason why this measuring function of 
money is so difficult to recognize and is denied by so many lies 
in the fact that historical realization has left a double character 
in money, that, besides its value as gold or silver it has its value 
as a function. While former theorists recognized only a tend- 
ency toward a development of the functional character and a 
recession of the substance character, Simmel considers the func- 
tion, mot the substance, to be essential te money, and goes so far 
as to call its substantial character a detriment to pure money. 
The evolution of money must have the tendency to give up sub- 
stance more and more," but from technical reasons this can per- 
haps never be anything more than a regulative principle, the end 
of which may never be reached. 

Money as well as every other economic phenomenon is 
regulated by the economic principle, the principle of economy 
and construction of energy and substance. More and more 


* Vide VON SCHEET, “ Der Begriff des Geldes in seiner historisch-6konomischen 
Entwicklung,” in HILDEBRAND’S Jahrbicher (1866), Vol. I, p. 16. 
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money becomes a symbol and loses the character of a mere 
substance; this is illustrated by an abundance of deep psycho- 
logical examples and analogies, till at last we come to the con- 
clusion that at the beginning money is made fit for its function 
because it has value, but that in the end it has a value only 
because of its function. 

The third chapter treats of ‘“‘ Money in the Succession of 
Purposes,” it proclaims money to incorporate the purest idea of 
a mean entering into all purposes merely as an instrument. 
Totally indifferent, money stands above all objects, and because 
it has no purpose it is everywhere means. The character of 
money is its want of character, which lets it play its part in 
relation to everything merely in order to fulfil its purposes. 
Especially dear and perspicuous seems to me the representation 
of the dependence and connection between value and purpose. 
We see that from a psychological point of view we can even 
identify the two. Purpose —as valuable in itself— projects its 
value on the mean that leads to it, just as we confer the impor- 
tance of the satisfaction of a need from the subject to the satisfy- 
ing object. In an absolute sense a value or a purpose is always 
in existence when a process of will stops. Value and purpose 
are only two sides of a phenomenon, the idea of an object which 
in its theoretical emotional significance is a value in its practical 
volitive significance becomes a purpose. It is impossible to 
overrate the importance of this teleological view. For it has 
been truly said that thinking, feeling, and will cannot be separated, 
but are three inseparable elements in the stream of conscious life. 
What I have just felt or imagined as a value becomes afterward 
as a purpose the motive of my action. 

But money also ceases to be merely a means and degenerates 
into a purpose. This dislocation of means and end is illustrated 
by the problems of avarice, of ascetic poverty, and of cynicism. 

In the following part Simmel! shows how a guantity of money 
can become of gualitative significance. Here he investigates the 
problem of the household of economic consciousness, a thresh- 
old of quantity the height of which designates our scale in the 
estimation of economic, or better money, questions. It isa very 
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good idea of Simmel’s to assume such thresholds, not for con- 
sciousness only, as is generally done, but for the different 
provinces of emotion and intellect, to speak of an esthetic, of 
an economic, of a philosophic threshold. In this case, however, 
he enters only into the economic side. It is essential to money 
that by raising its quantity its quality also is changed. A large 
sum in one hand has a different effect from what it would have 
in many hands. Thus money becomes the symbol of a general 
tendency in life—namely, the reduction of quality to quantity. 

If money has thus grown from out of the structure of the 
human soul and of human society, it has, on the other hand, 
reacted upon both. 

It was the object of the analytic part of the work to dissect; 
it is the the object of the synthetic part to build up. This leads 
up to the chapter on “Individual Liberty.” There can be no 
higher task than to recognize the blessings that civilization has 
brought to mankind; no more tempting one than to investigate 
the effect that one of its most important instruments ——-money — 
has had upon individual liberty. We can follow the process all 
through history, how money releases the person because the 
obligation is related to the product of work, not to the human 
being. Money is able to form the most impersonal relations 
between men. The objective bond grows, but personal liberty 
remains. Object and subject are separated from each other. 
The bonds that money creates between men are infinitely 
numerous; nearly all relations between men have some connec- 
tion with money, may it be ever so insignificant, as for instance, 
the rent a society has to pay for aroom. But only the objective 
purport connects men; personally they remain free, even if the 
number of people upon whom they are dependent grows more 
and more. Just because there is the possibility of the most 
impersonal relations, there is room for individual liberty. 

Money transforms property. While the possession of goods 
affects the individual because the peculiarities of different objects 
require different ambitions, the infinite number of possibilities that 
money combines leaves us free. Money is, so to speak, condensed 
property, the possesion of which contains the possession of every- 
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thing we can buy for money.'' The significance of the posses- 
sion of money does not lie in the object, but in its relation to the 
subject, the possessor, who can use it according to his wishes. 
The greater and higher the part that money plays in economics, 
the looser become the bands between people, because money is 
the absolute means. It is impossible to repeat here all the subtle 
remarks Simmel makes on the different kinds of property, 
on the character of exchange as the center of all monetary 
transactions; this must be read and enjoyed in its proper place. 
Also with regard to space, money loosens the bond between us 
and property. Only by money the shareholder, the public credit- 
or, the landed proprietor who has let his farm, are enabled to 
live at a distance from their property, as this can be secured by 
money. 

One remainder of the period of closer personal bonds is still 
to be found in our modern times —the relation of the servant to 
the master. Servants enter into this relation as whole persons, 
as they have not been hired for a special purpose. The labor 
movement would never have been able to become so powerful, if 
the contract between employers and employed did not bind the 
laborer to a special purpose only, and with his personal liberty 
did not leave him a good deal of self-esteem. The relation 
between servant and master, which is determined by the fact that 
the greater part of the wages is still paid in kind, has not yet 
reached the technical character which it is the tendency of all 
other relations between men to strive after. 

Simmel’s remarks on socialism will hardly be applauded by 
its followers. Schmoller justly supposes they will think him too 
much of an aristocrat. Simmel has learned a great deal from 
Marx, but neither in his theory of value, nor in psychological 
and ethical questions has he stopped there. For that reason the 
attacks one of the most talented of our younger socialists made 
against his book, which does not at all intend to give anything 
but a theory of value, seem to me one-sided and unjust. But 
this only by the way. There are very many subtle and clever 


* This is already expressed by the ancient sentence: ‘“ Pecuniam habens, habet 


omnem rem quam habere vuit.” 
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thoughts just in this part of the book, as for instance, the idea 
of the connection between the growing importance of money and 
individualism. Money widens the circles, because the individual 
enters into every relation with part of its ego only; it leaves room 
for a greater individualization. loser bonds presume equality; 
they check the process of individualization. Very obvious seems 
to me the truth of the argument that if we look upon socialism 
as a rationalization of society, the peasant must be farther 
removed from it than the industrial laborer, because his labor is 
less regulated than any work dependent upon machines. 

In the following chapter, ‘‘ The Money Equivalent of Personal 
Values,” we are led into the region of historical facts in their 
psychological relation to money. Money and man, the highest 
created being and the most impersonal of objects, are put into a 
relation, a comparison; the value of the man becomes measur- 
able by money. The fact, so repellent to any more delicate feel- 
ing, that the totality of man is prized by money, is illustrated by 
three of its most interesting forms -——by blood-money, slavery, 
and marriage by purchase. Many a light is thrown on the vary- 
ing conceptions of man and of the human soul it was left to 
Christianity to represent as something absolutely valuable. The 
double sense and origin of punishment —from society’s need of 
protection and as a compensation for damages done — is clearly 
shown. Also our modern system of law is drawn into the range 
of the investigation, a system in which all crimes reducible to 
money-interests have to suffer much higher penalties than 
others the impunity of which is directly opposed to our ideas 
of justice. 

The tendency of money to strive after ever-growing indiffer- 
ence and mere quantitative significance coincides with the ever- 
growing differentiation of men which individualizes them more 
and more; and thus money becomes less and less inadequate to 
personal values in man. An important part money plays in the 
purchase of women, which cannot be said to have anything dis- 
honoring in a lower state of society, but rather denotes a rising 
from sexual relations akin to promiscuity—the pure existence 
of which may, moreover, be doubted. Here it is possible to 
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draw a conclusion from the value of money to the value of the 
purchase. That a woman becomes valuable because a price has 
been paid for her is only a case of the psychologically general 
projection of value we have spoken of above. Examples of this 
from ethnology are easily to be found; a good analogy from 
daily life is the fact that children who have given most trouble 
to their parents are generally most loved. The changes in the 
organization of economics, the formation of the family, alters the 
position of women, the economic value of women loses its origi- 
nal character ; in the eyes of superficial observers she becomes a 
burden, as she does not earn anything. This is the motive for 
the dowry, the spreading of which is possible only in a time which 
considers money to be the natural means of exchange, as only 
money can give woman the desired economic security. The 
price which was formerly paid for the productive power of 
woman is now replaced by the dowry in money given as a 
compensation for the non-working woman and at the same time 
as a security for herself. 

A most delicate and subtle treatment has been devoted to 
the part that money plays in prostitution. Money alone—which 
in itself is akin to prostitution — can enter into the only momen- 
tary relation of two people which leaves no trace behind. “ By 
giving money we have withdrawn ourselves more completely 
from the relation, have done with it more radically than by 
giving any other object to which, by its quality, its choice, or its 
use, can easily cling a greater part of the giving personality.” 
“For a relation between men which is based on permanency and 
inner truth —as the real alliance of love, however short a time 
it may eventually last—-money can never be an adequate 
medium, whereas money is objectively as well as symbolically 
the most perfect equivalent to any purchasable enjoyment.” 
Prostitution as the typical case in which men consider each 
other merely as a means must have some relation to money, as 
the absolute means. ‘ Prostitution becomes dishonoring because 
the gift of a woman’s whole being, which ought only to be paid by 
the absolute devotion of a man, is felt to be sufficiently rewarded 
by money, this most neutral and impersonal of objects.” Again 
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we meet with the change from quantity to quality if we see that 
the actress of whom everybody knows that she is the mistress of 
a millionaire is received in society, whereas the common prosti- 
tute who is perhaps a much nobler character, is banished to the 
street. Akin to prostitution is the marriage of interest, in which 
the purchased wife is always more to be pitied than the pur- 
chased husband, because she enters into matrimony with a 
greater part of herself. Theoretically, Simmel is perfectly right 
if he considers the marriage advertisement as a means to ration- 
alize life and so facilitate the meeting of differentiated people, 
which is otherwise left to chance. Practically he has to admit 
that only the pecuniary circumstances can be half-way clearly 
described, whereas outward appearance, character, etc., lie 
beyond any possibility of description. Two lamentable sides 
which the growing importance of money has possessed have 
also been masterfully represented by Simmel : corruption, which 
can be much more easily—because more secretly —accom- 
plished by money, and the decay of gentility, which is also 
deplored by Nietzsche. The exchangeability of things, the 
possibility of selling them at any moment, means a lowering of 
the standard. It serves to lay particular stress on the quantita- 
tive character —a fact repellent to all noble-thinking individuals, 
who never ask after the ‘‘ how much.”’ 

The relation of money to human values, the attempt to find 
the primitive value to which everything might be reduced even- 
tually is reorganized in labor, the most common possibility of 
reduction. The theory’ which makes labor the creator of values 
is philosophically the most interesting of all theories of value, 
because there is not one side of human personality which could 
not be changed into labor, so that it might well be the common 
equivalent to all personal values. A difficulty is introduced by 
mental labor, which, as it does not raise the cost of the product, 
seems to leave the formation of value to muscular labor only. 
With great subtlety the arguments and counter-arguments are 


* Vide ADAM SMITH, Wealth of Nations, Vol. 1, p. 5; RicaRDo, Principles of 
Political Economy, Vols. i and XX; Morse, Kapital, passim; RODBERTUS, Zur 
Erkenntnis unserer staatswirtschaftlichen Zustinde, passim; Sociale Briefe, passim; 
HENRY GEORGE, Progress and Poverty. 
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weighed ; only a man of Simmel’s sharp intellect was able to see 
all the objections that could be raised. The reduction of men- 
tal to physical labor is investigated. The hypothesis of inheri- 
tance, the possibility of a relation between the standard of life, 
and the quality of the productions are discussed. It seems 
justifiable that a differentiated intellect should be fed on differ- 
entiated food; in this respect it is true that ‘‘man is what he 
eats.” 

This reduction of all work to muscular power seems plebeian 
and crude, but even here Simmel sees a way out of the difficulty. 
Perhaps the value of muscular labor does not lie in the physical 
effort, but in the physical energy that enables us to take work 
upon us, so that all work may be reduced to a physical effort 
which a future generation may perhaps be able to measure. 
This interesting discussion is not quite final, however, for it can- 
not be denied that labor may be worthless, foolish, superfluous, 
so that an external moment —1z. ¢., utility —is added as a deter- 
minating factor, and the quantity of labor in itself is not a suffi- 
cient basis of value. in supplement to Simmel one might call 
attention to the fact that a clock, one wheel of which is wanting, 
cannot stand in the same relation to the perfect clock as that in 
which the quantities of labor applied to both stand to each other. 
Thus we recognize that labor-money—which, strange to say, 
even non-socialists * defend—is to be rejected as lost equivalent, 
and our money, which certainly often violates personal values, 
is to be preferred, because its mere quantitative character allows 
the unity of value to be changed into multiplicity. 

In the last chapter, ‘The Style of Life,”* we breathe the 
mountain air of modern philosophy. Money and culture, the 
whole rhythm of modern life, the style inwhich the different ten- 
dencies of our time have become united as a whole! The pro- 
longation of the succession of human purposes causes the cessa- 
tion of emotional impulsive actions, the world gradually becomes 
a problem that intellect has to cope with. The enhancement of 


* For instance, Schaffle. 


2 Vide SOMBART, Der moderne Kapitalismus, 1902, Vol. 1, pp. 378 ff.; Vol. II, pp. 
68 ff., passim. 
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intellect is the rationalization of the world. Between money and 
intellect there are closer relations than mere analogies. Intel- 
lect, being only a reflex of reality, equals money in its want of 
interest. Both are standing beyond any personal relation to 
their object. Intellectualism and the rule of money impress 
upon our time the mark of calculation and reckoning, in science 
strongly influenced by the growing importance of the exact 
sciences; but equally in trade in the struggle for existence, in its 
dependence on the totality of economic life. 

The reverse of this—the appearance of stronger emotions, 
romantic ideals, longings after a more sentimental conception of 
things —is not to be considered an argument, but rather a reac- 
tion against this phenomenon. Money and intellect create the 
highest objectivation of the style of life; money and intellect 
are exchangeable without residue. Intellect can be exchanged 
into thought, mediated by language and writing. Money means 
the exchange of everything as far as it belongs to economics. 
Intellect is not individual, but different only in depth; the same 
we can say of money, the quality of which is its quantity. Here 
we have rich and nearly inexhaustible sources for the knowledge 
of the development since the beginning importance of money 
which first gave us the possibility of exactness in life. 

The second part of the chapter treats of the contrast between 
objective and subjective culture. Objective culture is a great 
deal more than what Hegel means by “objective spirit.” We 
have become ever so much richer in objective goods of science, 
technical science, and art; our language is composed of a much 
greater vocabulary, and yet it seems as if the individual had to 
give up its possessions that they might enter into objective cul- 
ture. This becomes clear by an explanation by which Simmel 
descends into the deepest depths of the soul. Plato has called 
our knowledge a recollection. Simmel approaches the meaning 
of this interpretation when he says: ‘We feel our thinking to 
be the fulfilment of an ideal model ;”’ and farther on: “ Percep- 
tion is to us nothing else than the realization of those concep- 
tions within our consciousness, which seems to have waited for 
us there.” We feel our knowledge to be a necessity, because 
for every intellect truth is preformed. 
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Objective culture as the objectivation of intellect thus 
becomes a historical fact. Here we find what is dubious in 
biology, an inheritance of acquired qualities. The style of life 
is determined only by the relation to subjective and objective 
culture. The greater the division of labor, the more compli- 
cated becomes the relation for the subject. Goods are more and 
more separated from their producer; factory goods replace 
goods made to order. Because labor is subservient to an object- 
ive purpose, it stands in a more objective relation even to the 
worker. Thus we get the purely objective relation that every- 
body works for everybody else : the upper for the lower classes, 
and vice versa, the celebrated chemist in his laboratory for the 
peasant’s wife who buys the colored neckerchief, and the work- 
ing man for everybody who is a consumer of the goods he pro- 
duces. 

Fashion’ is a symbol of the variety of our style of life, of 
the objectivity with which we all of us look upon our daily sur- 
roundings to which we are not bound by any of those personal 
feelings so deeply rooted in more conservative antiquity. Our 
surroundings are indifferent to us because they are exchangeable 
for money. Our style of life through money becomes more and 
more anti-individual. But Simmel also sees the tendencies 
going in an opposite direction by surpassing the objective 
moment, when, for instance, we replace inherited and dogmatic 
laws by more individual ones, or when the subjective faculties 
of woman call fora higher satisfaction because the objective 
character of matrimony and domestic economy has outgrown 
itself and leaves her dissatisfied. The parts that money and 
division of labor have played in economics are closely related. 
What we gain by the ascendency of objective intellect, we lose 
in soul and heart. But even here a last contrast remains; the 
more money becomes a cause of indifferentism and the more 
everything becomes measurable by mammon, the more passion- 
ately the doors of that region are guarded which still remains the 
stronghold of our soul and where we still feel it our duty to 
oppose all mercenariness. 


Vide SOMBART, cit., Vol. I, p. 327. 
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Besides the contrast between subject and object there is that 
between our ego and the external world. The last part of the 
chapter treats of the distance between us and things, men, ideas, 
and relations. Very cleverly Simmel explains how it comes to 
pass that the ideas of space deducted from the external world 
become the standard for our ego. Here he speaks of the part 
distance plays in art, of our modern tendency to prolong the 
distance between us and things. The modern mind is strangely 
fascinated by everything distant. We do not prefer what is 
clear, perspicuous, and self-evident, but what is symbolic, apho- 
ristic, sketchy. We understand what Voltaire meant by saying: 
‘Pour étre ennuyeux il faut tout dire.” We have a predilection 
for distant styles of art, for enigmatic symbols. We want to 
enjoy everything from a distance. Yes, Simmel, who himself 
follows this doctrine, sees the greatest delicacy of literary style, 
not in grasping things tightly, but in only grazing them. Mod- 
ern philosophy does not want to come as close up to things as 
materialism did; things are separated by the medium of the 
soul; the principle of utility which made cause and effect draw 
near to each other, has had to give way toa greater separation 
of the two. The interpolation of new media into the succession 
of purposes removes the nearest to a distance. Hand in hand 
with this tendency toward a widening of distance goes an oppo- 
site one. Technical science as the overcomer of space and time 
brings distant things into relation, so that the result is a widen- 
ing of the distance with regard to our inner life, a shortening of 
the distance with regard to our outward life. 

Money plays a most important part within both tendencies. 
It makes it possible at the same time to loosen the bonds of 
primitive dependence within the family and to put us into rela- 
tion with a great number of people. Credit, which, as is often 
maintained, does not stand beyond the economic stage charac- 
terized by money, but rather is essential to it, is here psycho- 
logically explained. It creates distances and overcomes them. 
Credit itself is nothing else than a phenomenon of the whole 
style of our modern life. Which of usis not struck by the truth 
of the following words: “Through modern time, and especially 
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through these last years,there goes a feeling of tension, expecta 
as if the main point, the gist, the 


tion, and unsolved pressure 
real sense and center of life and things, was still to come.” There 
is a general tendency for the means to overgrow the ends; an 
interesting example of this is the army: really nothing but an 
accumulation of latent energy, a means in case of war, which at 
the same time is to be avoided by the existence of standing 
armies, it has become a purpose in itself. The overgrowth of 
means over ends finds its culmination in the power outward life 
has over the life of our soul. It is not a scientific, but a mytho- 
logically childish thought, if we speak of an overcoming of, or a 
power over, nature; as in nature there is no will opposed to ours. 
The machine, of which Ruskin has said that it is like a demon, 
who first makes men rich and happy, but afterwards wrenches 
their soul from them, shows us the relation of man to the 
outward world. “The sentence that we rule over nature by 
serving it has the awful reverse that we serve it by ruling 
over it.’”” We become slaves of the process of production, of 
the products, their qualities and of everything surrounding us.’ 
The contest between ends and means always strives after an 
adjustment, but “perhaps it is not at all the meaning of life 
ever to realize the permanency of a reconciled state.’’ This is 
the real source of the restlessness of modern men, that restless- 
ness which has driven them from socialism to Nietzsche, from 
Hegel to Schopenhauer, from Bécklin to impressionism. As the 
modus of means money must play a part in this process of life, 
and, moreover, a double one —the part as a means and the part 
as an end. 

The second determination of style is of a temporary kind ; it 
has its foundation in rhythm,’ asa temporary phenomenon. Man 
early rose above rhythm. He is no more bound to a definite 
pairing-time, remainders of which are still to be found among 
uncultivated nations. The dependence of the satisfaction of our 
needs upon the seasons gradually lessens. Civilization strives to 
overcome everything periodically rhythmical. Opposed to this 


*Vide ONCKEN, Geschichte der Nationalikonomie, p. 44. 


*Vide KARL BUCHER, Arbeit und Rhythmus, passim, chaps. i, ii, ix ff. 
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development is the fact that rhythm as the symmetry of time, 
and symmetry as the rhythm of space—as first proofs of a 
rationalization of things which spreads an enlightening system 
over their casual connection—are tendencies of beginning cul- 
ture. Symmetry and rhythm are the first to create a possibility 
for surveying what was heretofore unconnected. They are the 
symptoms of a medium height of culture. But the style of life 
must also outgrow this form, for periodicity and systematics are 
a violation of real life. Their power is broken before the highest 
manifestations of science, politics, and art. The higher form 
does justice to the individuality of things, instead of forcing it 
into a system. Modern factory work again approximates to the 
symmetrical rhythmical form; but it is no longer the old rhythm 
of work as it is characteristic of primitive man and which is based 
on physiological-psychological energy," but a subordination 
under the totally different objective development of machine 
products, which adapts itself to the economic principle and, as 
we have seen above, leaves room for individual liberty. The 
highest form of labor—mental work—is of a specifically indi- 
vidualistic-spontaneous character. 

Money also goes through the same stages of development. 
In the middle stage it is rhythmically bound by fairs and mar- 
kets, but this is superseded by a more continuous form. Sys- 
tematization is overcome by individuality. But because money 
is fluent and wanting in power and character, it is able to adapt 
itself even to systematics. It has been subservient to liberalism ; 
it becomes a means of despotism, and has had the faculty to 
adapt itself to socialism, and even to prepare its way. 

But there are more things in life determined by money. 
Money determines the movement of our style of life; an increase 
or a decrease of money affects the economic-psychic pro- 
cesses; money increases emotions. It is not by accident that 
only since money became the general means of exchange, clocks 
begin to strike the quarters; that only about this time watches 
become a necessity, for time only now becomes of importance; 
time becomes money. Money is in a constant flow; it flows into 


'Vide BUCHER, Arbeit und Rhythmus. 
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the centers of economic life, into the exchange, where life is in 
quickest movement; it flows into the smallest form, into the check 
which makes it possible to transport great sums quickly from 
place to place. Money is round and wants to be rolling from 
hand to hand, from place to place, as the symbol of ever-flowing, 
never-resting life. Money has to be given away in order to be 
money. Only in movement it fulfils its function, it finds its 
sense. It becomes an equivalent to all things as far as they are 
economic, soaring above them, like a Platonic idea, like natural 
laws above the phenomena of nature. It becomes the last 
symbol for the movement of the world; though being merely 
the instrument of a movement, it becomes the shape into which 
all things have to enter, if they want to measure each other’s 
economic value. While as a single phenomenon it is the most 
transient thing of the outward, practical world, by its meaning 
it becomes the most constant of all; its ideal sense, like that of 
law, is to give everything its measure. The last thing Simmel’s 
book teaches us is the constant movement of the world, the 
relational character of life. The philosophic meaning of money 
is ‘that within the practical world it is the most definite incorpo- 
ration, the most evident realization of the general formula that 
things are determined by each other and that the mutuality of 
their relations determines their being and their being as they 
are.” 

Simmel’s Philosophy of Money does not belong to any special 
branch of science, and therefore to all; this the competent repre- 
sentatives of the sciences in question will never pardon him, and 
yet they all of them can learn a great deal from him, the lawyer 
as well as the economist, the zwstheticist as well as the historian. 
The man who wrote this book had to be more than a small prince 
over a narrow province of science; he had to be absolute master 
over the wide realm of human thought. And yet a tragic strain 
goes throughthe book. It means burdening every thought with the 
fate of the eternal Jew, if the author treats every last thought as 
if it was the one before the last. The eternal restlessness, the 
longing after ever deeper knowledge and insight, is a tragic fate 
for him who is seeking after truth. This trait which reveals 
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itself also by the most individual language of the book, leaves a 
feeling of restlessness behind. Simmel’s language is rich in 
analogies, and it cannot be denied that analogy is a justified, even 
an important, medium of science. But it seems to me that an 
intellect in which the tendency to analogies and similarities is so 
strong as in Simmel’s is easily led to overrate their argumentative 
power. If Schmoller blames Simmel for not excluding credit 
from his treatment of monetary phenomena, it seems to me that 
it is impossible to separate money from credit, yea that the true 
meaning of money only becomes evident by credit. Money has 
not yet reached the highest stage of development; Simmel 
wanted to show the tendency in which it is going to develop. 
But that regards only one part, and not even the most import- 
ant one, of his book. 

Whoever refuses to accept Simmel’s rationalistic interpreta- 
tion of being must refuse to accept this book; whoever does not 
will have hours of pure enjoyment and infinite instruction in 
reading it. It is not of importance whether this book has found 
a solution for all the problems it has touched, but the fact th «t 
it gives an infinitely deep psychological interpretation of life 
makes it valuable for all time. It might be said of it what 
Simmel himself wrote on a different occasion. Only the narrow 
pride of a scientific bureaucracy can refuse to accept the instal- 
ment of knowledge which is presented here in the form of 
artistic intuition. ‘‘ Simmel himself is distinguished by what he 
has praised in Nietzsche, by the subtlety of feeling, the depth of 
causal analytics, the exactness of expression, the boldness of 
his attempts to express the undertones and intimacies of the soul, 
which no one before ever dared approach. The circle of those 
for whom he has written will unfortunately be small, and the 
Philosophy of Money ought to be introduced by the words with 
which Henry Beyle ends one of hisworks: ‘“Tothe happy few.” 

S. P. ALTMANN. 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. IV.' 
PART III. GENERAL STRUCTURE OF SOCIETIES. 
CHAPTER IV. THE SOCIAL LIMITS.— Continued. 


SECTION IX. DEMONSTRATION OF THE INDIVIDUO-COLLECTIVE PSYCHICAL 
LIMITS BY THE PATHOLOGY OF THE MIND, 


A. Jnsanity—The pathology of the mind furnishes us inter- 
esting indications of the support of the law of constant and 
necessary limitation of the intellectual phenomena as the most 
general condition of their equilibrium. There are all sorts of 
disturbances resulting from diseases of the mind. They are all 
more or less excessive oscillations of psychophysical activity and 
the return to an equilibrium distinctly inferior or constantly 
regressive in case the health is not restored. Ch. Ribot, Dr. 
Dallemagne, and Dr. Soilier, among many others, have intro- 
duced us to the diseases of the memory, will, and personality. 
They are all characterized either by an excess or a lack of nor- 
mal limits, and by an abnormal concentration or decentralization 
of nervous structure and activity. Mental derangement is a 
breaking up of the equilibrium between the nervous system and 
the internal and external environment. The brain is not only 
related to the individual for whom it functions, but it is also 
related to the social environment; the latter furnishes the most 
exciting stimulus to its activity; it is the principal generator of 
excessive oscillations which can produce irregular functioning. 
The more an organ functions, the more susceptible it is to dis- 
ease. Acute rheumatism occurs most frequently in the articula- 
tions of the legs and arms of manual laborers, and the brain of 
intellectual workers is more often diseased than among other 
classes of the population. The work of Broca in cerebral ther- 
mometry has shown that the temperature of the frontal regions 
is higher than that of the occipital. Mental labor increases the 
flow of blood to the brain, and consequently the chances of 
alteration. 

‘Translated by EBEN MUMFORD. 
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Mental derangement is rare among animals and primitive 
peoples, whose activity is chiefly muscular and devoted to secur- 
ing food. The same is true where there exist strong demarka- 
tions between classes of the population. Thus in 1862 in the 
United States the proportion in ten thousand insane was as fol- 


lows: 
Among the whites : - - - - 0.75 
Among the enfranchised negroes_~ - - 0.7! 
Among the slave negroes~ - - - - 0.10 


In France the proportion of insane in ten thousand was as 
follows: 


Liberal professions’ - - - - - 3.10 
Officers - - - - - - - 1.05 
Non-commissioned officers - - - - 0.72 
Merchants - - - 0.42 
Soldiers - - - - - - - 0.33 


In Paris there was I case of insanity for every 302 inhabit- 
ants; in the surrounding country, only 1 for 1,474. In Nancy 
the proportion was I to 500 inhabitants; in the remainder of the 
country, only I for 1,438 inhabitants. In general, the percentage 
of insanity increases more rapidly in France and Belgium than 
the population. The proportion of insane in France for 1,000 
inhabitants was in: 


1835 - - - - - - - - 0.43 
1841 - - - - - - - 0.58 
1851 - - - - - - 
1880 - - - - - - - 2.37 


In England from 1845 to 1879 the population increased 45 
per cent.; the number of insane, 250 per cent., or more than five 
and one-half times faster. In Ireland the proportion of mental 
derangement was 0.76 per 1,000 inhabitants; ten years later, in 
1871, 1.35 per 1,000. It is necessary to take into consideration 
that in twenty years two million individuals, forming the most 
energetic and healthy part of the people, left this unfortunate 
country. 

In the United Kingdom, according to an official report, the 
following was the proportion of insane: 
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In 1862 - - §5,525 for 29,197,737 inhabitants 
1872 - - 77,013 “ 31,842,522 ” 
1882 - 98,871 34,788,814 
1892 - : 120,004 “ 37,732,922 

Or 

In 1862 1.81 per 1,000 
1872 - - - - 
1882 - 3.86 * 
1892 - - - - - 3.18 


According to the official statistics of 1902, there was in Eng- 
land and Wales in 1859 only 1 lunatic for 536 inhabitants; in 
1902, 1 for 298. In 1902, 110,713 insane were placed in asylums. 
According to the Blue Book, the factors causing this startling 
development were the following : 


Excessive business cares - - 23 percent. 
Alcoholism - - - * 


These are the most general causes. Sex, age, occupation, 
and sexual passions constitute other factors—some biological, 
others psychic and in part social: 

Disappointment in love, females’ - - 1.9 per 10,006 
Disappointment in love, males - 0.6 “ 

The same statistics show that of 10,000 laborers in the cities, 

females show the highest proportion of insanity: 


Female laborers - - - - 36.9 in 10,900 


Male laborers - - - 26.9 

Domestics in hotels - 

Domestics in private homes~ - 12.2 

Clergymen of the established church 12.0 “ 

Catholic and dissenting clergymen 5.0 

Farmers and agricultural laborers 5.1 

Quetelet, in his Physique sociale, began to distinguish insanity 

from idiocy. In the former the overexcited brain goes beyond 
its physiological power; in the latter the arrest in the develop- 
ment of the organ has carried with it that of the intellect. For 
Quetelet, as for Esquivol, ‘the progress of civilization increases 
insanity.”” This thesis is only relatively true. Progress implies, 
in addition to social development, a very great differentiation 
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and also co-ordination, and a subsequent superior equilibrium 
In reality, the development of insanity is peculiar to a crisis of 
development and differentiation destined to be extenuated more 
and more in the measure that the new equilibrium tends to con- 
stitute itself and to limit the pathological phenomena to the nar- 
rowest boundaries. From this point of view, for example, it is 
certain that economic crises exercise a considerable influence in 
causing insanity, and, unfortunately, in our most advanced socie- 
ties the crises have become the rule; hence the continued growth 
of mental derangements, especially in countries possessing a high 
civilization, but a civilization not yet coherent. However, crises, 
although indicating generally a tendency to progress, can, in cer- 
tain cases, correspond to a social retrogression. The development 
of mental derangement, then, is not necessarily in relation to the 
progress of civilizotion, but rather to a possible state either of dis- 
solution or superior integration. The crisis is not, in the main, an 
essential element and characteristic of progress; neither is mental 
disease. It is not progress, then, which increases insanity, but 
the crisis which precedes either the progress or the regress. 
This is the case in Belgium, whose economic development, let 
us hope, will tend toward a superior social co-ordination where 
the perturbations, economic as well as mental, moral, and polit- 
ical, will necesarily be reduced. The following is a table of the 
insane of Beigium in institutions, not comprising, therefore, the 
insane living in their own families: 


Female | Total 


Male 
2,744 | 2,361 | 5,105 
2,195 | 2,225 | 4,420 
4,716 4,612 | 9,328 
6,275 5,719 | 11,994 
6,624 6,178 12,802 
} 7,037 6,278 13,315 


7,520 | 6,955 14,585 
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Thus, while in the first period, from 1835 to 1858, under the 
régime of the small industry still sufficiently equilibrated, mental 
derangement is more or less fixed and confined within narrow 
limits of oscillation, it becomes larger and larger with the new 
régime, not yet organized into the large industry and the world- 
economy. 

From the comparison of the different countries and the dif- 
ferent sections of each country, Quetelet has drawn the follow- 
ing conclusions: (1) In general, in the mountainous regions 
there are more idiots than in level regions, and on agricultural 
plains more than in towns. (2) Sex exercises little influence, 
the seasons much; the summer months produce most insanity. 
Age, also exercises an influence; between thirty and fifty years 
insanity reaches its maximum in France. This period, the most 
favorable to mental derangement, coincides, according to him, 
with that of the creation of the chief dramatic works. 

However, we have seen, for example in England and Wales, 
that sex combined with the occupation, is in bad conditions, 
more influential in insanity of females; these offer, then, less 
resistance to this disease. Among the social factors of insanity 
the economic and the sexual seem to have the most influence. 
For the remainder, the relations indicated by Quetelet preserve 
all their value. In all cases, the most important variations in 
the production of insanity follow naturally from the most variable 
factors, that is to say, from social factors, of which the inorganic 
and biological elements are, on the contrary, the most constant 
and stable. 

The following table gives the proportion of insane per 1,000 
inhabitants in certain countries, from the latest statistics I have 


received : 
Brazil 1.25 
Belgium, 1858 1.40 
Belgium, 1899 . - - 2.20 
Prussia - - - 2.21 
France - - - - 2.37 
England and Wales, 1859 - - 1.90 
England and Wales, 1901 3.03 
Chinese immigrants in America 7.15 


Italy - - - - - - - 7.01 
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In Italy, pedlagra accentuates the mental derangement brought 
on by the general misery which is regularly manifested in the 
most lamentable social convulsions. The number of insane in 
the asylums of Italy was: 


Men. Women. 
December 31, 1880 - - 9,000 8,471 
December 31, 1885 - - 10,443 9,839 
December 31, 1888 - - 11,895 10,529 


The proportion of insane in asylums for each 10,000 inhabit- 
ants was in 1883, 6.40, in 1884, 6.68, in 1885, 6.62. In France 
during the same year it was 13.11, 13.38, and 13.66; in Ger- 
many, 8.27, 8.42, and 8.35; in Cisleithan Austria, 2.89, 3.06, and 
3.20. But it must be taken into consideration that the establish- 
ment of hospitals was not equally extended in 1885; while in 
Austria there were 26 and in Italy 77, in France there were 103 
and in the German empire 244. 

The following are the statistics for France, per 1,000 inhabi- 


tants: 
Idiocy. Insanity. 
185! - - - 1.23 
1861 - 1.11 
1866 - - - - - ¥,05 1.33 
1872 - - - - 1.14 ? 
1876 - 4.20 1.22 


M. Levasseur thinks that these figures are too low. He shows 
that the number of insane is higher in the agricultural districts. 
Although, from the point of view of the extension of insanity, one 
cannot base his conclusions solely upon the number of indi- 
viduals in institutions, the number of private and public asylums 
having increased, yet the progression can be considered as con- 
stant, and M. Levasseur thinks that the cases of insanity are 
much more frequent today than formerly, because of the passion 
for politics and of the fluctuations of riches. The following table 
gives the number of insane in hospitals in France per 10,000 


inhabitants : 
1835-39 3-4 1861-64 - - - 8.4 
1840-44 - 4.3 1865-69 - 9.5 
1845-49 5.3 1870-74 - - - 10.5 
1850-54 - 6.3 1875-79 - - - 12.0 


1855-60 . 1880-84 - - 12.9 
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The sexes are affected in about the same degree. The social 
conditions, and especially the nature of the occupations, exercise 
the strongest influence. An observation of the 19,817 cases in 
1853 in the asylums showed that, for each 1,000 individuals, the 
number of insane according to occupations was as follows: 


Agriculturists 
Merchants 
Landlords 
Industrials 
State officials and employees 
Domestics and day laborers 
Soldiers and marines - 
Professors and men of letters - 
Physicians and pharmacists 
Clergymen 
Lawyers 
Artists 
Levasseur concludes that the development and exercise of the 
intellectual faculties is one of the predisposing causes of insanity 
and that, on the contrary, a life of comfort exempt from care 
and the quiet of agricultural life are causes of immunity. 

The United States census for 1850 seems to confirm this 
opinion, but indicates also that the comfort of which Levasseur 
speaks is a state of relative stability and assured livelihood. 
This is, in fact, the case with the slaves, whose superiority in 
this respect would otherwise be inexplicable: 


VM = COM i 


White population - - 7.6 insane per 1,000 
Free colored population - 7.1 insane per 1,000 
Slave colored population - 1,0 insane per 1,000 


The pathology of the mind, better than anything else, or at 
least in a more striking manner, leads us, then, to a positive con- 
sideration of the social environment, both static and dynamic, in 
the study of which psychology in general is the natural prepara- 
tion, for the reason that the central nervous system is the organ 
par excellence of the life of relationship, or the social. 

Laying aside idiocy and epilepsy, the causes of which are 
principally hereditary, although more or less deeply social in 
their origin, we recognize that the principal causes of mental 
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derangement are found in diverse degrees: poverty, alcoholism, 
disappointment, superstition (principally religious), certain dis- 
eases arising fromm poverty and debauchery, economic and polit- 
ical crises, the repercussion of which acts with an incredible 
intensity on the mental and moral condition. If mental derange- 
ment seems proportional to the intensity of psychic function and 
the intensity of civilization, these sad digressions from normal 
life fortunately do not appear to be a fatality that civilization 
itself, by its progressive organization, may not be able to lead 
back to perturbations less excessive and to a more superior and 
stable equilibrium. 

Thus in a social condition insufficiently equilibrated, mental 
derangement seems to be a real institution, the index to the 
intensity of the social troubles. It is the same with that other 
manifestation of individuo-collective disturbance which is shown 
by suicide and infanticide, which we shall study next. 

B. Suicide.—Dr. Casper, in his Bettrége zur medicinischen 
Statistik ( Berlin, 1825), has shown that the number of suicides 
is greater in the cities than in the country, and in 1827 Balbi, in 
his dictionary of geography, stated that the Russian empire had 
only one suicide for 149,182 inhabitants, or two and one-half 
times less than in France. The conclusion to be drawn from 
this is that suicide is a sociological phenomenon of which the 
factors are equally psychical, biological, and physical. The 
appearance of suicide is always in relation to the lack of equili- 
brium of some or all the factors which are represented in the 
nervous system of the individual, and which incite him irresisti- 
bly to seek an end for his misery in the simpler but inferior 
equilibrium which death promises him. 

Let us note the contradiction into which Quetelet has fallen in 
his agreement with Lucrue and Caton, and we may add with 
Catholicism, and especially the doctrine of the Jesuits that 
‘‘crime is not in the action, but rather in the intention of the one 
who commits it.” This distinction is perfectly idle in speaking 
of suicide, which is neither good nor bad, but the end of all good 
and all bad. And how can society consider as criminal an act 
which is entirely its negation and its work, since the individual 
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in condemning himself acts only as the interpreter, the translator, 
of the sentence of excommunication pronounced against him by 
the arrest of destiny, by this lack of social equilibrium whose 
violent oscillations to a certain degree hurl the individual beyond 
the limits of society into the empire of death? 

That which struck the first observers, like Quetelet, was the 
greater frequence of suicide in the most advanced civilizations, 
and within the same country in the urban centers. The explana- 
tion, like that in the case of insanity, was only the demonstration 
of a fact poorly analyzed —the pretended parallelism of progress 
and suicide, as of progress and insanity. 

In France the number of suicides has progressed more rapidly 
than the population. 


TABLE OF SUICIDES IN FRANCE, 


1827-30, 1 suicide for 18,268 inhabitants - 100 per cent 
1831-35, } 15,369 - - 120 
1835-40, I 13,033 137 
1841-45, “ 11,598 149 
1846-50, I * 30,274 162 
1851-55, 1 9,557 € 170 
1856-60, | “9,48 - - 178.8 
1861-65, I “ 8,021 “ - 171.7 
1866-70, I “ 7,948 ” - - 188 
1871-75, 1 676 206 
1876-80, 1 ‘5,897 - - 220 
1881-85, 1 5,133 235 
1886-go, I 4,500 245 


The growth of suicides has been continuous; it is, thea, 
determined by constant causes. It shows a pathological condi- 
tion coinciding with the lack of social equilibrium in France. 
This absence of equilibrium is manifested with greatest intensity 
in the centers. Thus from 1817 to 1825 the total number of 
suicides for the department of the Seine was 3,025, or an annual 
average of 1 for 2,400 inhabitants, while for France, as a whole, 
during the same period, the proportion was only 1 for 1,800 
inhabitants. From 1827 to 1831 the total number of suicides in 
the same department was 9,040, or an annual average of 1,818. 
The increase in suicides has been much more rapid than that of 
the population. 
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SUICIDE IN BELGIUM. 

In Belgium we find an analogous development, although in 

late years there seems to have been some amelioration in the 

sense of a lessening of the perturbations of the social life in 
relation to the diminution of suicides: 


1871-80, 1 suicide for - . - 12,146 inhabitants 
1881-go, I - 8,917 
I - - 8,098 


The progress, subsequent to the social troubles of 1886 and 
to the social legislation, still insufficient, which followed, corre- 
sponded also to the cessation of the economic depression. It 
seems, however, that it ought to be more especially attributed to 
the amelioration in the social legislation. In France, when the 
same kind of an economic crisis existed, and which passed away 
and was followed by prosperity, almost synchronous, the tend- 
ency to suicide, on the contrary, was not checked. The situation 
in Belgium, as in France, is, however, very precarious. 

Sex also exercises an influence in causing suicide, although in 
its difference from insanity, which is especially passive, the pri- 
macy continues to belong to man. However, it is necessary to 
observe that in the new social conditions for women, and espe- 
cially since the family has been injured by the régime of the 
large industry, not yet well organized, the situation of woman 
from the point of view of suicide has continued to draw nearer 
that of man. 

The accompanying table gives periodical averages according 
to sex in Belgium. 

The increase of the population in Belgium from 1831 to 
1900 having been only 79.17 per cent., one sees that the increase 
of suicides in general, as well as among females, has been much 
more rapid. However, in the later years there has been a slow 
amelioration. As the increase of the population in general has 
been more rapid during the last decennial period than during 
that from 1880 to 1890, so there has been a decrease of suicide; 
the same phenomenon was observed from 1876 to 1886, a period 
of great industrial prosperity and equally remarkable for the 
relative diminution of suicides. 
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Female Male Tota! someaaes Increase for 
nerease | Females 

ee ? ? 178 100 ? 

195 7 242 138 100 
1850-60 225 | 5 276 195 108 
? ? 263 149 ? 

| 373 68 441 248 143 
re 551 | 107 658 370 227 
| 648 120 760 432 255 
1892 = 122 795 447 257 
| 740 119 825 483 255 

| 

1894 ef 693 146 839 471 310 
1895 ‘| 660 152 812 456 | 325 
668 809 454 309 
607 j 145 751 422 310 
73 150 823 462 324 
| 643 | 138 781 439 | 208 
658 | 128 786 447 272 
| 613 136 778 449 293 


INCREASE OF POPULATION IN BELGIUM. 


1845-56 - - - - 192,304 4.44 per cent. 
1856-66 - 298,273 6.50 
1866-76 - - 508,352 10.53 
1876-80 183,824 3-44 
1880-90 - - - §49,312 9-95 
18g0-1900 - - - 624,489 10.28 


Thus in Belgium, while it has taken almost a century for the 
population to double, in the same time suicide has quintupled. 
The number of suicides of females tends to approach that of 
the males. Mental derangement then reaches the most con- 
servative element of the population, and woman is dragged into 
the machinery of social transformation. . Quetelet has insisted 
especially on the regularity of suicides, and even of the methods 
of suicide, in regard to which he gives statistics from Dr. Casper 
for Berlin. This regularity, it is true, is fairly constant during 
certain limited periods and for certain countries. He recognizes 
this when he says: ‘‘ However, society may be modified in a 
country, and so bring about changes in that which at first mani- 
fested a remarkable constancy for a limited period of time.” But 
is there not proof here that the theory of averages can be applied 
to the conditions of civilization, that is to say, to social equi- 
librium, and is it not then capable of furnishing us with general 


and abstract social laws ? 
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Quetelet gives the following table of suicides in Berlin from 
1788 to 1822 from the statistics of Dr. Casper: 


1797-1808 - - - - 128 
1813-1822 - - - - - - - 545 


The Berlin of 1788 was profoundly changed in 1822. 
Quetelet in passing gives as his idea, since exaggerated by 
Tarde, that imitation is a factor in crime in general, but he does 
not go so far as to make it the exclusive and fundamental factor 
in suicide. “In studying,” says he, “that which relates to 
suicides, to duels, and certain kinds of crime, we are disposed 
to believe that man often acts only through the tendency to 
imitate.” Yes, but imitation does not explain the genesis of 
suicide and of crime, the conditions of which are sociological, 
that is to say, complex. 

Let us not forget that the duel, for example, has been 
everywhere and for a very long time a veritable social institu- 
tion of a juridical character, designed to decide processes of a 
certain nature, as we see it in the judiciary duel. 

Following the example of Dr. Casper, Quetelet has also 
studied the influence exercised upon suicides by the seasons, by 
city and country life, by sex, age, celibacy and marriage. 
Unfortunately the strongest sociological influences, those exer- 
cised by economic conditions, were too much neglected. 


TABLE OF SUICIDES IN FRANCE FROM 1835 TO 1844 TAKING INTO CON- 
SIDERATION THE DIFFERENT AGES OF THE POPULATION. 


{ 


Age Female Male ~ | Proponion of of Males 

and Females 

Less than 16 years. ........... 0.1% 0.2% | 9.9922 
5.7 2.2 | 1.84:1 
11.9 12.8 3-19:1 
16.7 15.7 2.78:1 
18.0 18.5 3.05:1 
17.2 18.4 3.1671 
100.0% | 100.0% Rai. 2.95:1 


‘Cetae gives for the same period a table of the modes of 
suicide in France according to sex: drowning, strangulation, 
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fire-arms, poison, edged instruments, falls, etc. The striking 
fact is the constancy and regularity of suicides, as if the condi- 
tions were invariable: ‘‘One year reproduces so faithfully the 
figures of the preceding year that one can foresee what should 


happen the year following. It is, then, as possible to construct 
suicide tables as it is to construct mortality tables. But, of 
course, they must be for identical periods and allowances must 
be made for changed conditions and for cases of profound modi- 
fication in the limits of oscillation. 

Dr. Casper’s table shows that the evolutional variability is at 
least as remarkable as the static aspect of the phenomena, or 
rather that the static is a moving equilibrium. 

The conclusion of Quetelet was that “under the influence of 
social causes which dominate us more or less, the same effects 
and that ‘‘it is 


are reproduced periodically in the same order,’ 
through a modification of the environment in which we live that 
the legislator can ameliorate the conditions of his fellowman.”’ 
It is fair to add to these reflections that, even without the inter- 
vention of the legislator, the environment itself is modified 
spontaneously and regularly, for its equilibrium is, also, a living 
equilibrium; that is to say, it is always unstable, exercising an 
influence on the particular social phenomena. 


SUICIDES IN BELGIUM ACCORDING TO AGE AND SEX. 


| 
AVERAGE FROM 1886 TO 1890 | 1898 | 1899 | 1g0o 
} Fe- ‘ Fe- Fe- | Fe- 
Ages | Males | Males Males Males 
Less than 16 years....... 7 | 4 II | 3 | 6 6 | 8 3 
| ee | 71 | 26 90 | 44 | 87 28 $3 2 
rere | 138 | 27 | 170 38 172 38 171 41 
From 3 ere |} 129 | 20 | 123 26 127 21 126 20 
te} 22 | 115 25 143 18 
From 60 to 69...........!| 84 | 14 95 12 | 90 a. 12 
From 70 and over....... } 35 9 40 4 43 6 39 10 
Age unknown........... 2 1 | I 3 ioc 3 | 
| 594 119 678 | 150 643 138 658 | 128 


The above table of suicides in Belgium according to age 
and sex for the years 1886-90, and 1898, 1899, and 1900, com- 
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pleting to the end of the nineteenth century the table of 
Quetelet, will show how the statistics of suicide in relation to 
the statistics in general of this country have been modified in 
this interval. 

The maximum of suicides occurs in the period from 1886 to 
1890, between the ages of twenty-five and thirty-nine for both 
males and females. This is found regularly from 1898 to 1900 
for males, but in 1898 the age is lower for women, though this 
phenomenon is not reproduced in the following years. It remains 
none the less an important index, which it is necessary to 
inspect. 

I have already indicated that Quetelet, in this special case, 
has neglected too much the social causes, properly called, and 
especially the economic causes, the essential importance of 
which, however, he recognizes in general. Basing my conclu- 
sions on the general reports of the criminal courts in France 
from 1826 to 1880, and especially on secs. 11 and 12, I have 
stated in my Lots soctologiques* that the principal social condi- 
tions causing suicide are, in the order of their importance — 
excluding cerebral diseases, which also undergo the same influ- 
ences—as follows: (1) poverty; (2) family difficulties and 
physical suffering, the influence of these two being about equal ; 
(3) alcoholism; (4) love, jealousy, and debauchery; (5) the 
fear of legal prosecution. In general, then, they are: (1) 
physical and psychical disturbances; (2) economic difficulties ; 
(3) genetic troubles; (4) moral difficulties. This natural classi- 
fication of particular phenomena confirms my general classifica- 
tion of the social phenomena, following their order of increasing 
speciality. 

The periods of economic crises, especially the financial crises, 
are naturally the most fruitful in suicides; the latter appear also 
when the social life is most unstable. In France the field for 
suicides par excellence is Paris and the department of the Seine. 

When the unfavorable economic and moral causes become 
united, their concurrence acts powerfully on suicide. This is 
noticeable when one investigates the phenomena of suicide in 


‘Paris: Alcan; 3d ed., p. 122. 
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relation to the occupation followed and to celibacy and marriage. 
The family is a check to the excessive perturbations of social 
life. The following table will show, also, that relative to the 
population suicide is especially prevalent in the intellectual and 
liberal professions, for the reason that, in addition to general 
economic conditions, they are subject to a peculiar instability 
resulting from their speciality : 
TABLE OF SUICIDES IN BELGIUM, ACCORDING TO OCCUPATION 


AND FAMILY RELATION, 


| 
Occupations | Celibates | Married | ¥ — at Divorced | Unknown 
| 
| | | | | 
1886 to 1890 (average): | | | 
Agricultural .....20sccccee. 66 79 | 28 0 I 
32 56 14 | I I 
Intellectual and liberal ..... 31 | 27 6 I oO 
Wnknown and others....... gI 80 | 35 I 10 
2000000000 276 316 | 106 3 12 
1898: 
34 7 | 12 
Intellectual and liberal. .... 43. «| 28 4 I 
Unknown and others....... | 87 | 74 38 2 7 
| 344 356 III 4 8 
1899: 
64 | 7 21 I 
42 5! 12 I 
69 100 35 2 
Intellectual and liberal ..... 42. 33 13 I 
Unknown and others....... 99 7 37 fs) 7 
316 | 335 | 18 | 4 8 
1900: | j 
64 66 22 I 2 
SS Ee 52 | 65 21 | I I 
Intellectual and liberal. .... 23. 24 6 
Unknown and others...... 64 Se 36—C 2 6 
277. 370 123 | 7 9 
| | | 


In general, the conclusions relative to suicide agree with 
those which we have set forth in the consideration of insanity. 
Both are caused by disturbances of equilibrium, by excessive 
oscillation, attributable for the most part to the social condition. 
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As in the case of insanity, suicide is in reality an institution, a 
condition of equilibrium in an unstable state. 

Insanity and suicide, in representing the most excessive oscil- 
lations of the mental order in relation to the physiological con- 
dition of individuals, are nevertheless rigorously limited and 
determined by the social environment and the physiological 
condition. By the latter they are connected with the most 
general laws of inorganic equilibrium and, in a manner still more 
simple, to those of mechanics by the intermediation of the mus- 
cular phenomena and organization of the individuo-social being 
or man. As M. Ch. Richet has well said: 

The nervous system and, consequently, the psychical life, is subject toa 
simple and fundamental law; cold paralyzes its activity; heat exaggerates it; 
but this is within very narrow limits. From this point of view, as well as 
from others, the nervous system is subject to physiological laws which 
resemble very much those of the muscles. Now, the function of the muscles 
is contraction, and the function of the nervous system is intelligence: heat, 
by exciting and then destroying the tissue, stimulates, but afterwards sup- 
presses, the function. In both cases the origin of the force which is set free 
is in the interstitial combustion. It is impossible not to think that a phenome- 
non so rigorously subjected to this law is not a phenomenon, if not of the 
physico-chemical order, at least of the material order. Above 45° there is 
no intelligence and none below o”.? 

Again all psychical manifestations, even the most complex, 
as well as organic and inorganic phenomena, can, from the point 
of view of general philosophy, be reduced to the simplest laws 
of movement, and sociology as well as philosophy seems to us 
more and more as a special and more complex application of 


universal order. 
CHAPTER V. AGGREGATES. 


SECTION I, STATICAL LIMITS OF AGGREGATES — DISTRIBUTION OF CLIMATE; 
ISOTHERMAL, ISOCHEIMAL, AND ISOTHERAL LINES. 


Up to this time we have studied separately (1) the character 
of aggregates considered as inorganic and organic masses; (2) 
the natural limits of organic and inorganic factors considered zn 
abstracto, that is to say, of bodies considered independently and 


where their elements are integrated. We shall now combine the 


'Essai de psychologte généraie. Alcan, 1891. 
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two factors —aggregates and limits—and show how, in reality, 
in a constant and necessary fashion, every mass is differentiated 
from the surrounding environment only by the condition of 
being limited. That which we have done from the point of view 
of mathematics, mechanics, astronomy, physiology, chemistry, 
biology, and psychology, we shall now attempt to do from the 
point of view of concrete phenomena, considered as masses, with 
which sciences equally concrete with the former are occupied: 
terrestrial astronomy, geology, mineralogy, botany, and zodélogy. 
We shall consider these phenomena then as masses delimited by 
zones from the ensemble. 

In the chapter devoted to astronomical limits we have shown 
sufficiently that it is there that the best proof is found that the 
equilibrium of all bodies results from their peculiar composition 
in correspondence with the surrounding environment. This law 
of the general mechanics presided even at the formation of our 
planet. It is useless to dwell on this longer, if it is only to 
recall that the history of this formation is in relation to that of 
all beings and their distribution on the surface of the earth by a 
derivative factor —climate. 

The earth, at first in a molten state, has been gradually cool- 
ing; at the same time, its crust has thickened, and the atmos- 
phere, becoming less vaporous, preserves at its surface a lower 
temperature. We know that there have been successive phases 
of temperature, and that each of these phases has been marked 
by special modes of existence. Vegetable and animal forms 
appear only when the temperature is compatible with their life 
and the atmosphere contains more or less carbon and oxygen. 

The distribution of fossils proves that this was comparatively 
late, 2. ¢., at the beginning of the Tertiary age. These were pro- 
duced by a differentiation of zones and that of corresponding 
organisms. Thus mechanical and physical laws have determined 
the formation and consecutive differentiation of our planet: 

1. Differences in the crust produced by cooling, prominences 
and depressions, mountains and valleys. 

2. Shortening of the terrestrial diameter by cooling. 

3. Appearance of water as a consequence of the lowering of 
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the temperature of the earth to a certain degree, the water up to 
this time having floated in a state of vapor. 

4. Action of the water on the crust of the earth; leveling the 
prominences, and filling up valleys. 

5. Appearance of organisms in the period when the earth is 
covered with water. 

Organisms, in general, are composed largely of water, com- 
bined with other materials; they are all semi-fluid aggregates. 
The differences between the organic and inorganic are in the 
combinations of the constitutive elements and in the difference 
of movement. The number of elements to which all can be 
reduced is seventy-six, forty of which, the most important, 
suffice by their combinations to form the rocks, water, air, plants, 
and animals. 

At the beginning of organic life the temperature on the earth 
was very high and very uniform. A marked lowering of the 
temperature at the two poles occurred, without doubt, at the 
beginning of the Tertiary period, and up to the time of the 
appearance of the first glaciers. Life had to recede or adapt 
itself to the new conditions. During the Quaternary age the 
temperature fell still lower. Northern and central Asia, Europe, 
and North America were covered with glaciers, extending from 
the pole to the Alps in Europe; likewise, starting from the south 
pole, there remained only an intermediate zone where organic 
forms could live; hence there was a large destruction or trans- 
formation of species. In the post-glacial period the organic 
forms returned toward the poles with their new characters and 
those which they acquired little by little in their journey. 

The climate then was not divided into zones as it is now. 
Following the general law of structure, it was at first homo- 
geneous; the vaporous atmosphere which at first enveloped the 
earth preserved the uniform temperature of a conservatory. 
Also all the sedentary formations of this period, Silurian and 
Devonian, contain a special flora and fauna, essentially maritime. 
Likewise each geological stratum, with its particular flora and 
fauna, has had its general environment and its corresponding 
climate. Homogeneity tends always to be more easily differ- 
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entiated as its mass is larger. According to the fossils dis- 
covered, it is certain that not only the general climate was 
modified, but that also local variations were produced. Animals 
whose remains have been found in countries now temperate, as 
France, Belgium, Germany, and England, could live only in 
tropical or, at least semi-tropical zones. 

It is necessary to conclude from these prehistoric times, from 
the point of view of the philosophy of natural limits and social 
boundaries, that the temperature of the earth was modified at 
different times, and that each time the animal species have 
emigrated in harmony with these variations. Then naturally 
distinct vegetable and animal zones began to be drawn; in the 
beginning there were indeed, numerous zodélogical varieties, 
but their groupings were less distinct; promiscuity was their 
dominant character. On the contrary, about the time of the 
Tertiary and Quaternary epochs each continent had already its 
peculiar species. 

During the Pliocene and post-Pliocene epoch the center of 
Europe seems to have been very cold; its temperature, from 
torrid, became glacial; the animals of this part of the earth 
emigrated toward Africa, while those of the northern countries 
took their places, returning to the places of their origin when 
the climate became milder. 

The Quaternary period, which precedes ours, does not secm 
to be separated from the latter by any distinct variation; its 
fauna is allied to ours: there are developed here millions of 
mammalia and mollusks. Man is certainly a contemporary of 
this epoch, perhaps even of that preceding, at least as a tran- 
sitionary type. 

Each place on the earth has its climate determined by a 
number of conditions, certain ones of which, however, can be 
considered as relatively general and permanent. The movement 
of our planet and its situation in relation to the sun are the 
general and constant external conditions upon which climate 
and temperature depend; the predominance either of water or 
land is the general and constant internal cause. 

The maritime climate differs from the continental climate. 
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For the former, the averages for winter and summer vary little ; 
for the latter, the divergence increases; the same latitude does 
not necessarily have the same climate. If, by a continuous line, 
we unite, on the globe, localities having the same average winter 
temperature, and by another line those having the same average 
summer temperature, we obtain two lines, the one tsocheimal, the 
other zsotheral, the curves and irregularities of which follow the 
unequal distribution of seas and continents. The zsothermal 
line is that which results from the general average of the 
temperature for the year. Within the tropics the lines of lati- 
tude and the isothermal lines tend to coincide. 

The maximum line of temperature cuts the terrestrial equator 
under the meridian of Singapore and Tahiti, traverses the 
southern portion of the Pacific Ocean, and the northern part of 
the Atlantic. The average temperature corresponding to this 
thermal equator is 28°80. 

In addition to the two fundamental, external and internal, 
causes indicated above, the average temperature depends, also, 
upon such particular causes as height above the sea-level, the 
hygrometrical condition, winds, some of which are more constant 
than others, and certain ocean currents, such as the Gulf Stream. 
The opening of the Isthmus of Panama, if it should modify the 
direction of this warm current, could influence the temperature 
of certain parts of Europe. 

The earlier historians, philosophers, and political theorizers 
have generally accorded an excessive and too invariable influence 
to climate, not only on the distribution of the different varieties 
of the human species, but on their physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual qualities, and on the form of their governments. This 
influence is far from being unique and absolute; it is only rela- 
tively constant. The results of a more thorough observation of 
diverse civilizations in different times and places have reduced 
the influence of climate to more feeble variations. However, 
from the time of Herodotus and Aristotle to that of Montesquieu, 
it seems to have been given the dominant place, and such is 
still given it even in the eyes of some of the creators of the 
contemporary philosophy of history. 
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Certain climates, especially the humid and warm, favorable 
to a vegetable nourishment in relation to the nutritive life and 
chiefly muscular activity of primitive peoples, seem to have been 
the most advantageous environment for the formation of rudi- 
mentary societies. Whatever may be the action of the geo- 
graphical structure, or the influence exercised by climate, or the 
variations of the human species, the latter belong to a type 
automatically and psychically uniform. It is, necessarily, from 
the mental and social point of view that its variations will be 
accentuated, its factors being the highest specialized and differ- 
entiated, and at the same time the least stable. But, on the 
other hand, by virtue of their complexity, they are also the 
most modifiable, being of such a sort that the result of the 
progress of civilization ought, naturally, to be the establishment 
of a higher level of progress with variations more multiplied, 
but also more feeble in intensity. , 

What was the location of the cradle of humanity; did its site 
depend solely upon climate? Has there been a single place of 
origin, or have there been various times and places? This 
question is hanging between the monogenetic and polygenetic 
hypothesis. 

That which is important for positive science is to investigate 
what has been, in all cases, the necessary conditions for the 
appearance of man on the earth. This investigation can help in 
solving the controversy. 

We now know that there exists a correlation among the 
following four factors: (1) The human dental system; it is 
analogous to that of the anthropoids. Primitive man was 
chiefly frugivorous. (2) The alimentary system, vegetarian. 
(3) The environment; the humid semi-tropical regions were 
the most favorable to an abundant vegetation. (4) The pre- 
dominance of the muscular life over the primitive nervous and 
intellectual life; muscular life does not require food essentially 
nitrogenous. All these correlative, primitive, social conditions 
and types are still met with in the semi-tropical and tropical 
zones, especially in maritime regions. 

In going toward the temperate zones, man becomes more 
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and more carnivorous; his activity is not solely muscular, but 
becomes nervous and cerebral, then psychic. The latter con- 
tinues to increase in importance. Nitrogenous nourishment is 
required. Then man becomes carnivorous and omnivorous, 
preserving both of the dental systems of his ancestors. 

Haeckel, who supports the hypothesis of the monophyletic 
origin of the human species, places the cradle of humanity on a 
continent now submerged by the Indian Ocean, which joins 
Madagascar and Africa on the west, India and Indo-China on 
the north; on the east it extends to the Philippine Islands and 
Borneo; on the south it extends to the tropic of Capricorn. 
This continent, Lemuria, was, according to him, the source of 
the different human species distributed over the surface of the 
earth. The Englishman, Sclater, has called this continent 
Lemuria after the prosimians which characterize it. 

When he published his Création naturelle, Haeckel wrote (p. 
613, French translation) that he placed, hypothetically, the first 
existence of man on this continent, part of which has dis- 
appeared and of which there remain only fragments in southern 
Asia and in the Indian Ocean. There was the first native land 
of man, of this hypothetical Homo primigenius, having descended 
from the anthropoid monkeys, but of which there are no fossil 
remains known. This intermediary form between monkey and 
man, according to his hypothesis, was very dolichocephalic and 
prognathic. His arms were relatively longer and stronger, his 
legs shorter and more slender, etc., etc. Although the existence 
of Lemuria is now considered sufficiently proved, this Homo 
primigenius has been discovered at Trimil, in one of the Sunda 
Islands in Java, and this Pithecanthropus erectus, an intermediate 
form between the gibbon and man, belongs to the Tertiary 
epoch. Thence, @ propos of this discovery, G. de Mortillet, in 
Formation de la nation francaise," draws the following conclusion: 

Man, the product of slow transformations and innumerable and successive 
modifications arising in the origin of living beings, is a mammal occupying 
the summit of the animal scale. His immediate precursor is the Pithecan- 
thropus erectus of Java, which has strong affinities with the gibbons and 


‘Paris: Alcan, 1897; pp. 221 ff. 
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anthropoids of southern Asia. It is then very probable that man originated 
in these regions. . ... With man begins a new geological division —the 
Quaternary. 

The climate in relation to the dental system, the alimentary 
régime —in a word, with the internal and external conditions — 
has exercised, then, an incontestable influence on the evolution 
of the human species. 

As for the great ancient civilizations, and those which have 
succeeded them, the same influences have continued to act, but 
they have followed more special and complex methods. It is 
necessary to reject, as inexact, the conception, still too gener- 
ally accepted, of the general evolution of civilizations of the 
Orient and Occident. The evolution has rather been from the 
semi-tropical zone toward the temperate zone, and from the 
latter more and more to the north of the equator. All the great 
civilizations known before our era have been north of the 
equator, and have continued to move in a northerly direction as 
is shown by the following table: 

Ancient Peru: between 2° north lat. and 37° south lat.; semi-tropical zone. 

Ancient Mexico: between 15° and 30° north lat., semi-tropical zone. 

Egypt: between 18° and 37° north lat. (not including the tropical regions 
outside its own civilization). 

India: between the equator and 35° north lat. (not comprising the tropical 
regions outside its own civilization), 

Assyria and Syria: between 30° and 38° north lat.; semi-tropical zone. 

China: between 20° and 40° north lat.; zone, semi-tropical and temperate. 

Bactriana, Media, and Persia: between 25° and 40° north lat.; zone, semi- 
tropical and temperate. 

Asia Minor: between 36° and 42° north lat.; temperate zone. 

Greece, Thessaly, Epirus, Macedonia: 36° and 42° north lat.; temperate 
zone. 

Italy, from southern part of Sicily to the central Alps: between 36%° and 

46% ° north lat.; temperate zone. 

Spain: between 30° and 44° north lat.; temperate zone. 

Gaul: between 44° and 52° north lat.; temperate zone. 

Brittany: between 50° and 55° north lat.; temperate zone. 

Germany: between 48° and 56° north lat.; temperate zone. 

Scandinavian countries and Russia (European): between 45° and 70° north 
lat.; temperate zone. 


The whole of Europe is comprised between the isotherms of 
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20° and o° centrigrade. In Asia and America this zone of 
favorable social conditions is only one-half as large. While 
civilization moves northward from the semi-tropical zones above 
the equator, it also tends to develop in the semi-tropical zones 
north and south of the equator, and even in the south temperate 
zones. 

South of the equator it is Africa which has the warmest 
average temperature (29° to 50°), a condition almost as unfavor- 
able for civilization as excessive cold. The nature of its climate, 
together with the small development of its sea-coast relative to 
its continental area—a development inferior to that of Asia, 
North America, South America, Australia, and especially of 
Europe —explains the backwardness of the civilization of the 
greater part of the continent, save in the north and south. In 
order to draw it into the current of civilization, Europe must 
take it in tow, unfortunately in a manner generally too violent, 
and of such a nature that it lowers its appropriate moral value 
and civilization. 

The geographical structure and limits of the earth, however, 
must be considered as only relatively constant. The whole sur- 
face of the globe was originally aqueous. It is, also, necessary 
to recall that, since the appearance of land, certain portions 
have sunk, making place for the seas, while others have risen. 
The Mediterranean was once an inland sea, and then in the place 
of the Straits of Gibraltar there was an isthmus joining Spain to 
Africa. Since the appearance of man, England was united to 
the continent, and Europe was joined to the northern part of 
America. The South Sea once formed a vast continent, of 
which the present islands were mountain peaks. 

In the place of the Indian Ocean there was, perhaps, a conti- 
nent along southern Asia from the Sunda Islands to the shore 
of Africa. We have seen that this was Lemuria, where man 
originated. 

On the other hand, seas were replaced by land, with inland 
lakes, such as certain deserts of Africa and Asia. Ancient Iran 
evolved about one of these large lakes, now transformed into a 
desert. The waves continually wear away certain shores and 
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extend certain others. Although the geographical structure 
changes incessantly, it can be considered as one of the relatively 
constant factors of the structure, and consequently of the limits 
of the distribution of sccieties. In all cases, the social bound- 
aries are always in constant relation to the geographical limits, 
and move, or at least are modified, in connection with the latter. 

If we take a glance at the present geographical structure of 
our globe, we note that the solid portions are divided into three 
large masses, separated by the oceans. Europe, Asia, and 
Africa form the oriental mass of the globe; the two Americas, 
the occidental mass. Australia, the smallest of the continents, 
forms the southeastern portion of the ancient world. Around 
these three continental masses emerge islands, generally united 
in groups or archipelagos. These are usually lands torn away 
from the continents. Certain ones have been produced by 
upheavals. 

The total continental land area is about 4,000,000 square 
kilometers; that of the islands, 200,000 square kilometers. 
Asia is larger than Europe, Africa, and Australia together. The 
area occupied by water is much larger; it is :: 2.8:1. 

If one passes a meridian through the island of Ter, the orien- 
tal hemisphere, from the point of view of land, is to the occi- 
dental ::2%:1; likewise the northern hemisphere is to the 
southern, the two being separated by the equator, :: 3:1. 

Thus our globe is divided into two hemispheres, chiefly water, 
but one of which is more continental than the other. Geog- 
raphers divide the globe into two hemispheres, still more dis- 
tinct, the one being terrestrial, but where the water is still to 
the land ::1.22:1, the other being aquatic, where the water is 
to the land ::11.3:2. This classification is at least as natural 
as the preceding, and aids in the interpretation of the evolution 
of societies according to their situation in one or other of these 
conditions. 

In all these cases the earliest origins and the most general 
present conditions are aquatic. Certain terrestrial mammals, as 
the whale, have returned to their liquid element. Other animals 
are amphibious; man has carried everywhere, in himself, his 
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liquid environment; we know that the human body contains a 
larger portion of liquid than solid material; it is about 65 per 
cent. water; the later is to the solid substance as 1.54:1. This 
environment accompanies each of us, in the same way that the 
land and the seas accompany humanity. We, indeed, complete 
our ancient maritime environment by the indispensable saline 
elements in our food, which enter into our constitution. 

This static correlation between humanity and the geograph- 
ical structure seems to have been seen by Plato. When speaking 
of Greek civilization, more maritime than all others because of 
its shores and islands, he said: ‘‘We are seated on the shore like 
the frogs around a swamp;”’ and also by Strabo who, observing 
this same static relation between the geographical condition of 
Greece and its civilization, said that the Greeks are ‘‘ Amphib- 
ians.”’ What for these ancient thinkers was, doubtless, only a 
figure is, indeed, a reality. 

The natural islets emerging from the waves, the artificial 
islets created later in the midst of lakes, the banks of rivers, later 
those of the large rivers and their deltas, then the shores of the 
inland seas, and finally those of the large oceans, were the suc- 
cessive steps of civilizations in correlation with the geographical 
structure. Each of these natural limits was transformed, suc- 
cessively, into means of more extended communication up to 
the intercontinental structure, at the same time geographical and 
social, which has been increasingly maintained in the last four 
centuries, transforming the structure and function of boundaries 
of societies, and so necessarily their philosophy. 

The frontier, the external: limit of attack and defense, has 
been transformed into an internal organization for protection of 
the group and development of the interior; in the degree that 
the external barriers are broken down by the intersocial rela- 
tions, this protective membrane, so to speak, disappears and is 
transformed into intersocial organs; the envelope becomes more 
and more distant from the internal co-ordinated centers. The 
function of protection is not suppressed, but simply modified. 
The function persists and is constant; its forms vary. 
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SECTION Il. GEOGRAPHIC, OROGRAPHIC, AND HYDROGRAPHIC 
DISTRIBUTION, 

Now that we have discussed the constant and necessary limits 
of all the abstract elementary forces which enter into the com- 
position of social tissue and contribute to its equilibration, we 
can look at these forces in their structure as a whole, as masses 
of territory and population, and see how the latter are composed 
in their natural distribution. 

The two Americas are united by an isthmus, and continued 
toward the east by the archipelago of the Antilles, and toward 
the west by the peninsula of California. In like manner, Europe 
and Africa were united by an isthmus, now destroyed, but the 
apparent remains of which are the point of Italy, Sicily, the 
island cf Malta, and the peninsula bounding Cape Bon. The 
archipelago here corresponds to that of the Antilles, and Spain 
and France correspond in their structure and peninsular situation 
to that of California. 

For Asia and Australia the cataclysm has been more com- 
plete, the whole continent having been parceled out; Australia 
is the principal vestige. The archipelagos of the Philippines and 
of the Moluccas correspond to the Cyclades and the Antilles, 
and Arabia corresponds to the Spanish-French peninsula and to 
California. 

To summarize, the earth has a geographical structure as a 
whole, an incontestable symmetry, the result of forces which 
have concurred in its formation. This symmetry has undergone 
and continues to undergo variations, not only local, but also gen- 
eral. Both have producd upon the animal populations corre- 
sponding variations. These variations are, however, dominated 
and limited by the constancy and regularity of the geographical 
structure as a whole, which itself is determined by the most gen- 
eral laws of universal mechanics. 

The fact that the present continental masses were, at a certain 
period, attached to one another, and the existence, at present, of 
a submerged continent, renders possible the hypothesis of the 
appearance of a unique couple of beings, descended from the 
antnropoids, and which, being reproduced and ameliorated by 
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natural selection, have extended over the surface of the earth, 
adapting themselves successively to special environment, and 
following directions the general order of which can be approx- 
imately indicated. 

Abstract sociology, however, does not need this hypothesis ; 
it is sufficient to recognize the constant order which appears in 
the geographical structure of the globe, and even in its varia- 
tions; it suffices for it to make clear the fundamental unity and 
identity of the human species, despite its accessory variations, 
which, from all points of view, biological, psychical, and social, 
are limited; finally it suffices for it to be able to determine what 
the environments are, especially climatic and alimentary, which 
correspond to the anatomical, intellectual, and social conditions 
of primitive man. 

We can, then, with reference to this last feature, define the 
geography of the ensemble in showing that the ancient world 
extended from east to west over half the globe, but occupied, 
with respect to latitude, a much narrower space. The northern 
continents have been more extended and developed; they are 
distinguished by a greater continuity of mainland, by a greater 
variety of contour, by a multiplicity of gulfs and inland seas, 
islands, and peninsulas. To the south all is massive and nar- 
rower; the internal and external structure is simpler and less 
varied. Man has not been able to develop himself there. It is, 
especially, in the northern continents that humanity: has become 
differentiated, developed, and highly organized. 

If the oceans and seas furnish the most natural and general 
divisions of the different parts of the globe, the most special 
divisions result from the relief of the soil. Here let us observe, 
if not a configuration of the ensemé/e, absolutely uniform, yet, in 
all cases, general, co-ordinated systems of the greatest impor- 
tance for social statics, and especially from the point of view of 
the distribution of natural limits, transitory or not, for the pop- 
ulation. This solidarity of geographical and orographical 
systems is the basis for the constant solidarity, past and future, 
of societies—a solidarity affirmed both by their effective rela- 
tions and by the absence of these relations. This solidarity in 
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fact, establishes also among them a relative conformity of 
structure and life. 

In Asia and Europe the direction of the mountain chains is 
chiefly from east to west; this natural phenomenon is important. 
It is in relation to the direction of the rivers and valleys, and 
it explains the migrations, slow or rapid, peaceful or violent, of 
Asia and Europe. 

In Africa, America, and Australia, the general orographical 
division is from north to south, save the Atlas, which is attached 
to the European system, as, indeed, the country itself is allied to 
Europe by the nature of its climate, vegetation, population, and 
history. 

As for the division in use between Europe and Asia, it is 
arbitrary. From the Pacific to the Atlantic, by the Atlas, the 
Thian-Chan, the Kuen-Lun, the Himaiayas, the Caucasus, the 
Taurus, the Alps, the Carpathians, and Pyrenees, the chain is 
continuous, the system is unique. Europe is dominated oro- 
graphically by the Asiatic system, of which it is the continua- 
tion; the imperialism of Russia and Turkey still links it to Asia 
and its system of absolute monarchies, to the tradition of which 
even republican France is subjected. Furthermore, in Europe 
as in Asia, the ramifications of the principal peninsulas which 
project from the central trunk, such as Kamtchatka, Corea, the 
two peninsulas of India, Arabia, Italy, and Scandinavia, run 
from north to south. Only the Ural, from the Ural sea to the 
gulf of Kars, constitute a natural barrier to the direction of rami- 
fications, indicated above between Asia and Europe." 

This general orographical structure, with its special, though 
regular, ramifications, has exercised considerable influence, not 
only on the direction of civilization as a whole, but also on its 
particular forms and tendencies. In the valleys, large or small, 
bounded by mountains, groups are nomadic and isolated, living 
during the centuries in isolation from one another, and produ- 
cing varied social structures. The homogeneous and successive 
waves of immigrations are divided into small groups; varieties, 

*ELIsSEE REcLuUs, Géographie universelle; HOUZEAU, Histoire du sol de l’ -urope; 
A. Maury, Za terre et homme. 
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races, and nationalities are accentuated by this isolation. This 
was notably true in central and southern Europe. Greece and 
Germany are striking examples of this. Nevertheless these 
variations are accessory; what dominates is the dependence of 
all parts of Europe and Asia upon the general orographical 
system. The same is true of Belgium, which, because of its 
plains and mountains, belongs to this general structure of 
Europe and Asia; it is attached to the Cimbric plains up to the 
Ardennes; by the latter it is strongly united to the Alps; 
beyond the Ardennes, it is joined to the Lorraine and the 
Bourgogne, that is to say, to the Mediterranean watershed 
which inclines Europe toward Africa. In its geography and 
orography rest the early foundations of its civilization, not only 
local, but also international. 

The mountains furnish the natural and the most persistent 
limits of territory and of populations; they are the separating 
walls. In the mountains vanquished peoples take refuge ; 
here are conserved in a tenacious manner, secure from the 
military and authoritative influences of the conquerors, the 
communal and liberal, rigid and narrow, forms of societies 
which have come in this manner to escape the despotic evo- 
lutions almost universal. As for the subjected peoples, they 
are usually huddled together in the valleys, or give them- 
selves up to peaceful labor, while their conquerors are installed 
on the high plateaus. Often, after centuries, the larger socie- 
ties forced themselves out of their conquered condition, and, 
throwing off their despotic structure, sought to adopt the more 
liberal forms of organization of those peoples whose isolation 
had made them more independent. The influence of these 
groups can become more considerable as, in the course of civili- 
zation, the military societies, already based on a division of 
labor, more particularly military and industrial, are themselves 
transformed into peaceful societies, possessing political and 
nominal equality. Switzerland, for example, a veritable nucleus 
of Europe, with its many valleys and mountains, exercised this 
beneficent influence on France in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, not only by its own evolution, but also by its edu- 
cative and reformative influence. 
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Other natural separations, still more insurmountable than the 
mountains, are the deserts, such as the Sahara. Sea and desert 
seem to have the same signification in the ancient languages: 
mare, ‘‘sea,’”’ in Latin, in Sanscrit, maru, ‘‘desert.”’ In Asia it is 
necessary to note the steppes, which extend into Europe, and 
especially the salt desert, which replaced the inland sea around 
which evolved the primitive tribes of Iran before they were dis- 
persed in different directions. In India are the jungles which 
were an obstacle to the formation of national unity and favored 
the successive conquests of the country by isolating and dividing 
the particular resisting forces. In America are the pampas, 
where the wandering habits of the primitive hordes are still 
preserved. 

The forest regions can also, in certain conditions, serve as 
limits and obstacles. Those of Belgium, Gaul, and Germany 
presented the same difficulties to the Romans as the American 
and African forests have in more recent times presented and 
still present. 

After mountains, deserts, forests, seas, and oceans, the rivers, 
especially the larger ones, are the most natural separations. 
Like the mountain chains, they form great lines of division, each 
having its original constitution. One fact is important: often 
the bed of a river cuts through a mountain chain, whose walls, 
then become perpendicular to the river bed as, for example, the 
Rhine, and also, in the upper part of its course, the Meuse. This 
is a favorable factor in the development of social structure and 
mass; in fact, at a certain time the river will become a means of 
communication between regions previously isolated by the moun- 
tains which it pierces like the tunnels artificially made later. 

Generally, in the upper part of the course, the slope of the 
river bed is large, the banks high and steep, the width small, and 
the current more or less violent, according to the height of the 
mountains where it has its source. In countries like Switzer- 
land, where several streams have their sources in the mountains, 
these complications are added to other natural causes of the 
isolation of local civilizations. 

The floods and inundations of rivers and the large marshes 
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were also factors of isolation. In Europe they were incon- 
siderable in comparison with those of Asia and America; the 
Brahmaputra and Ganges in India, the Hoang-Ho and the Yang- 
Tse- Kiang in China, the Paraguay, Amazon, and Parana in South 
America, and the Mississippi in North America were, for a long 
time, and still are, hostile elements to the extension of social 
relations, although, like all others, they may have been able to 
favor the earlier settlements. 

The prehistoric civilizations on small rivers seem to have pre- 
ceded those on the large rivers and lakes, then came those of 
the inland seas; finally, when civilization became world-wide, 
the large oceanic social structures appeared, those on the inter- 
continental seas, and in this sense equally inland. Today the 
most important cities, notably almost all the capitals, are on 
rivers or on seas having a direct or indirect outlet to the oceans. 
The oceans, formerly natural barriers, have been transformed 
into organs of co-ordination of all civilizations —of things, ideas, 
and men. Thus the foundations of a unified social structure have 
been constituted, and the different stages of which, limited less 
and less narrowly by conditions at the same time constant and 
variable, but whose continued development, although world-wide, 
is none the less limited in time as well as in space by the extent 
and permanence of the planet. 

The civilizations in the deltas of the large rivers, such as the 
Egyptian, Assyrian, and Chinese, and later that of Italy, Gaul, 
and Germany, required a large collective development, in extent, 
duration, and intensity; they necessitated, in fact, the enormous 
work of generations, collective, simultaneous, and successive, 
such as canals, embankments, roads,etc. But let us note the 
difference: formerly this work was performed by slaves or by 
conquered peoples; now, as for example, in Holland there is a 
veritable little republic, with or without central administration, 
which administers and directs all the work relative to the main- 
tenance of embankments. In a part of Belgium and Holland 
this requires constant work and a natural community of effort, 
surveillance, and direction. Thus each folder forms a sort of 
civil person (wateringue); it is administered by a council elected 
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by all the proprietors of the folder; this is the executive council 
of the little agricultural republics, which orders and directs the 
necessary work; the cost of the latter is defrayed by a contribu- 
tion proportionate to the extent of each individual’s property." 

However, besides these variable methods represented by 
Egypt on the one side and Holland on the other, we recognize 
here again a constant statical law of the relation of work to the 
environment; in the species it is the necessity of collective work 
imposed by the conditions of the natural environment. This 
large co-operation, servile or voluntary, which requires the 
placing of deltas in civilization, is recompensed by their superior 
fertility ; it contradicts the too absolute law of Ricardo in show- 
ing that if the most fertile lands are first placed under cultiva- 
tion, it is only these which present this character relatively to 
each state of civilization and the means of which it makes use. 
The most fertile lands have been for a long time the least 
accessible to cultivation; placing them in cultivation produced 
subsequent progress. Thus the deltaic civilizations, despite the 
great antiquity of some of them, belong to a relatively modern 
period. This was the case for the Nile, Euphrates, Tigris, Po, 
Rhone; and, in later times, for the vast and unique delta formed 
by the Rhine, the Meuse, and Escaut. These deltas, as well as 
many others, have been, stil! are, and will be more and more, as 
in India, China, and the two Americas, the seat of large societies ; 
they will facilitate communication between the different civiliza- 
tions and the different varieties of the human species. 

Thus, social statics, with its particularities always present, 
although often attenuated and transformed, is resolved finally 
into universal statics, of which the geographical, orographical, 
and hydrographical structure appears like tissue, at the same 
time bony and fluid, not external and distinct, but internal to 
the larger human society and the innumerable societies, of 
varying degrees of complexity of structure, which compose it. 
The seas and oceans, the valleys and mountains, etc., form an 
integral part of human civilization in the same way that the 
shell forms a part of the tortoise, the skeleton of man, and the 
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gas and liquids a part of animal substance. The theater of 
humanity is inseparable from the actors who play the drama or 
the comedy of life; as man carries in himself his aquatic envi- 
ronment, so the adaptation of society to the whole of nature is 
not solely figurative, but real, that is to say expressed by organic 
laws such that each society appears to us like a combination 
sublimated from all the organic and inorganic elements of the 
world, and sensitive even to the highest degree of conscious 
sensibility, and, indeed, methodical." 
SECTION Ill. THE DISTRIBUTION OF MINERALS. 

Although the term “mineral” may be independent of the 
notion of solid bodies, the water of the sea and the air containing 
minerals, yet in general minerals are dependent upon certain 
lands to which their distribution is intimately allied. Their 
zones of distribution, are, then, delimited by the geological 
strata. Nevertheless, as the latter vary with small distances, so 
the mineral aggregates seem to have a distribution as incoherent 
as the formations themselves. One does not observe, at first, 
these general laws, which are more striking in the distribution 
of the flora and fauna. Nevertheless, this relation between the 
nature of lands and the existence of different minerals is a con- 
stant law of inorganic nature, a law which is in turn in relation 
to the conditions of social existence and evolution. 

The form of the minerals themselves is not essentially con- 
stant; it depends chiefly on the temperature. The most of them 
may pass from a solid to a liquid or gaseous condition. Yet 
with the temperature now existing at the surface of the earth, 
these inorganic bodies remain almost constantly in one or the 
other of these three conditions. Those which have the solid 
form are the most numerous. 

The co-existence of the usage of certain minerals with certain 
stayes of civilization gives to societies a special industrial struc- 
ture; stone, iron, copper, gold, silver, and coal have played and 
still play a considerable réle in the evolution of societies. From 
the point of view which we take, it is necessary to note that they 


*ELIskE REcLUus, Géographte universelle; HOUZEAU, Histoire du sol de l’ Europe; 
A. Maury, Za terre et homme; METEKNIKOFF, La civilisation et les grands fleuves. 
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aid at a certain time in the formation of industrial zones, at least 
in part different from the zones purely military or political, the 
contact of which with other zones creates, at once, either new 
conflicts and barriers, for example the customs, or new com- 
munities of effort based on the division of social labor. 

The dispersion even of minerals, equally necessary, in the 
different centers, is a favorable factor in social cohesion; it is 
opposed to the selfishness and isolation of societies as well as to 
the exclusive monopoly of one to the detriment of another. In 
prehistoric times the existence of certain kinds of stone in cer- 
tain regions, and the manufacture of stone implements and 
weapons, established relations between groups less favored 
under this relation and the first industrial centers. 

Iron is found in Asia, Mexico, the Argentine Republic, 
France, and Germany; copper on Lake Superior, in Cornwall, 
Saxony, Savoy, Piedmont, Sweden and Norway, Hungary, and 
Russia; silver, in Suabia, Saxony, Bohemia, Norway, Spain, the 
United States, Peru, Mexico, Chili, and Bolivia. Silver is essen- 
tially an American product. In 1895 out of 5.3 million kilo- 
grams of refined silver, America produced 4.4 millions, or 83 
per cent. of the total. Australia, which ranks next to America, 
produced only about 500,000 kilograms. 

Concerning the production of gold, M. de Foville, in his work 
on the ‘‘Gedgraphie de l’or,”’ printed in the Annales de Géographie, 
May, 1897, classifies the centers of production of gold according 
to their proportional importance at this time in the following 
manner, letting one square centimeter represent the value of 
twenty millions: 


sq. cm. sq. cm, 
United States of America, 241.5 Canada 10.0 
Southern Africa - - 240.0 Japan and Core - - 8.0 
Australia - = - = 231.0 Venezuela - 4.5 
Russian empire - - 156.0 Chili - 
Mexico - - - - - 30.0 India(Dutch)- - - 2.5 
China - - - - - 30.0 Guiana (Dutch) - 3.0 
India (English) - - - 25.0 Central America 
Columbia - - - - 15.0 The Gold Coast 2.0 
Guiana (British)- - - 12.0 Ethiopia - - 2.0 
Guiana (French) - - 12.0 Madagascar 2.0 
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Platinum is found in Columbia, Brazil, Hayti, Canada, Borneo, 
and in the Ural. 

Finally, coal which supplies our economic and domestic life, 
abounds in Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, Argentine Repub- 
lic, Peru, New Zealand, China, Siberia, northern Hindoostan, in 
France, in Northumberland, Staffordshire, Lancashire,in Belgium, 
and in the Rhine provinces. 

Each of these mineralogical zones coincides with special 
industrial zones which are formed in proportion as each kind of 
mineral is susceptible of being socially utilized; each coexists 
with societary structures, at first local and narrowly limited ; but 
we see these local centers gradually blended into a general and 
common activity. Gold and silver, for example, are drawn into 
the stream of universal circulation, into the service, not of iso- 
lated societies, but of a civilization the circle of which increases 
every day. They become special organs in the service of interna- 
tional economic life, and not solely of national life, to such a 
degree that they are not always and necessarily the most abundant 
in the countries which produce them. 

Modern industry, with its increasing division of labor— 
which, however, is only the negative aspect of an equally 
increasing co-operation— becomes a substitute, in part, for the 
natural dispersion of the mineral beds which feed a progressive 
and superior concentration, which implies an increasing lowering 
of the natural limits in accordance with that which we have 
already observed from the purely geographical point of view. 

When to the heat and motor force derived from combustible 
minerals electricity was added, then the world was ripe for its 


unitary and conscious life. 


G. Dr GREEF. 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 
[ Zo be continued. | 
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II. SOCIAL LAWS. 


THE quick mastery of things that science assures us is due to 
the fact that science presents all comers with truth packed away 
in neat portable formule. The strength of an ox in a tea-cup, 
the virtue of a beef-steak in a capsule, the healing power of a 
plant in a pellet—such is the ideal of the investigator as he 
labors to establish laws. No branch is felt to possess in high 
degree the scientific quality unless it has found regularities and 
constant relations among the phenomena it contemplates. In 
dealing with the more complex phenomena, to be sure, some of 
the precision and absoluteness of physical and chemical laws 
must be renounced. Out of the tangled skein we shall rarely 
get anything better than an empirical law. Few, indeed, are the 
formule that can be so phrased as to hold for all occasions and 
circumstances. But this has not discouraged the biologist or the 
sociologist from trying to distil into vest-pocket phials the tinc- 
ture and essence of innumerable cases. It is our present pur- 
pose to sample and test the shelf of phials purporting to contain 
the quintessences of social facts. 

Sociology differs from its older sister sciences in that it was 
built by great synthesists—Comte, Spencer, Lilienfeld, SchaMe, 
de Roberty, and Fouillée—all of them more renowned for their 
wide acquaintance with many provinces of knowledge than for 
their close familiarity with any particular division of social facts. 
In their spacious philosophic surveys, all of them came upon the 
same great cantle of unknown territory, and in their endeavor to 
stake off and explore this expanse they created sociology. It is 
true this region was not quite a wilderness, having been occupied 
in spots by the economists. But to their achievements the 
philosophers paid about as much heed as the early explorers of 
America paid to the constructions of the mound-builders. 

The philosophers, no doubt, hastened the day of sociology, 
but they burdened the infant science with two faulty methods. 
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One is the fondness for the objective statement of the behavior of 
associated men in preference to the subjective interpretation. 
The other is the excessive reliance upon superficial analogies 
between social facts and other facts. Owing to these errors the 
earlier formulations of social law are not based upon the accumu- 
lation and comparison of social data, but are built out laterally 
from the more advanced neighboring sciences. Sociology is at 
first a balcony—or shall I say a “lean-to” ?—projecting from 
physics or biology or psychology. 

The first notable example is Mr. Spencer’s demonstration that 
the various propositions which make up his grand law of evolu- 
tion apply to society. 

That motion follows the line of least resistance is as true, he says, 
for societies as for molecules. He instances the congregating 
of men at places of abundant food supply, the lines of migration, 
the growth of industrial centers, the location of trade routes and 
many other economic facts. Now, this proposition can hold 
only in so far as men economize. If there is a play side as well as 
a work side to human life, if men are squanderers of energy as 
as well as economizers of energy, they will not follow lines of 
least resistance. The development of games and social festivity, 
the self-expression of artistic and religious activity, as well as 
the devotion to sport, adventure, and exploration, show that 
there is such a thing as a surplus of human energy. 

But even economic men do not follow ‘‘the line of least resist- 
ance” in the same way as molecules. Compare the path of a 
flood with that of an army. Water will meander a score of 
leagues to find an outlet but a furlong away. An army clambers 
over an intervening ridge to reach its objective. Each moment 
of its course the river follows the line easiest at that moment. 
Man knows his goal and, having foresight, takes the line that on 
the whole is easiest. This is why man leads water by much 
straighter channels to its destination than nature does. 

The thesis that socteties, like all other aggregates, pass from 
less coherence to more coherence (law of integration) is tenable 
enough, but the explanation of the process is unsatisfactory. 
Mr. Spencer apparently lays it to the interdependence resulting 
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from the division of labor. But later thinkers account otherwise 
for the undoubted integration of men into larger and larger 
social wholes. Gumplowicz derives it from the law that every 
group strives to utilize all weaker groups within its reach. From 
this result war, conquest, absorption, and finally the fusing of 
conquerors and conquered into one people ready to repeat the 
process with some other people similarly formed. Tarde, on the 
other hand—the St. John among sociologists — finds the cause 
of integration not so much in the constrained association of 
victors and vanquished as in that peaceful intercourse between 
contiguous groups which promotes reciprocal imitation, creates 
a common plane of culture, and fits them to enter easily into a 
larger human synthesis. 

Mr. Spencer’s law that, like the Cosmos, soctety passes from the 
homogeneous to the heterogeneous (law of differentiation) is open to 
the gravest objections. The illustrations are all taken from the 
active and especially the vocational side of life. Now, it is true 
that in a plastic society men specialize more and more with refer- 
ence to the performance of unlike tasks; but while they become 
more unlike as producers, they become more like as consumers. 
The longer men dwell together, the more readily they respond 
to powerful currents of imitation which assimilate them in their 
tastes, desires, and ideals. The sway of custom or fashion pro- 
claims the instability of the heterogeneous. The triumph of a 
national speech, religion, patriotism, music, costume, or sport 
over old provincial and local diversities is unquestionably a more 
pregnant fact in social history than is the specialization of 
employments. 

If Mr. Spencer’s illustrations of the march of heterogeneity 
are taken too exclusively from the industrial sphere, he falls into 
just the opposite error when he strives to prove that societies show 
increasing adefiniteness of arrangement. He draws all his facts from 
the State, Church, and Law, from those spheres which touch 
social order and therefore exhibit the greatest sharpness of out- 
line and rigidity of form. Moreover, he cites from composite 
societies where there are castes corresponding to races anciently 
stratified, and where the iron distinctions of function and occupa- 
tion are a heritage from successive conquests. 
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Notice the fact that Mr. Spencer, after seeking to prove the 
preceding thesis from a plastic society would prove his present 
thesis from an ossified society, a tacit admission that the laws in 
question do not apply to all social groups. It is true that a com- 
munity long undisturbed is likely to exhibit crystallization and 
rigidity. But it is no less true that a community agitated by 
inventions, migration, conquest, or culture-contacts exhibits 
fluidity and vicariousness of function. Here there is great insta- 
bility of political and social position, great facility of individual 
ascent and descent, a rapid subversion of old fortunes by new 
wealth, of old classes by new groupings, of old inventions by 
new standards and values. 

Against the proposition that 2 soctety, as elsewhere, @ single 
cause produces a number of unlike effects (law of the multiplication 
of effects), there is nothing to be said. 

The statement that tncident forces tend io collect the like and to 
separate the unlike (law of segregation), is doubtless as true of 
people as it is of particles. Nevertheless, by implying that 
human segregation is the result of “incident” forces it veils the 
real reason why like joins with like. That the recognitior of 
resemblance inspires a fellow-feeling which unites men into 
unlike groups is a psychical fact and nothing is gained by assimi- 
lating it with purely physical processes like the sorting of parti- 
cles by wind, or water, or electrical attraction. 

The thesis that social evolution tends toward a more perfect 
equilibrium (law of equilibration) does not seem to be justified by 
Mr. Spencer's evidence. It is true that electricity and steam are 
facilitating the adjustment of economic supply to demand, but it 
is likewise true that the increasing use of fixed capital entails 
only too frequently that rupture between supply and demand 
which we call a commercial crisis. As for what he styles the 
better equilibration between the demand for government and the 
supply of it, 2. e., the lessening oscillation between revolution 
and reaction, one questions if it is at all bound up with the social 
process. It appears rather to be a natural consequence of the 
growth of capitalism on the one hand and the diffusion of 
knowledge on the other. To say nothing of disturbances arising 
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from general causes such as the unequal fecundity of classes, 
races, or nations, it is evident that, until every Peter the Hermit, 
Gutenberg, Watt, or Napoleon is strangled in the cradle, society 
will never long remain in balance. 

This case admirably exemplifies the danger of formulating 
social laws on hints from other sciences. The law may be true, 
yet if there is no patient digging into social facts to get at the 
root of the matter, 7. ¢., to uncover the specific cause of the 
observed tendency, one is likely to state as valid, for ali times 
and all societies, something that holds only since the decline of 
the tribal system, the advent of gunpowder, or the prevalence of 
machine industry. 

Although during the interval between First Principles and 
his Principles of Sociology Mr. Spencer grew cautious in the 
use of analogy, and came to prefer the laws of life to the laws 
of matter as the key to social processes, his treatment of society 
as a mass rather than a consensus, as an aggregate of bodies 
rather than an accord of minds, had meanwhile given much 
encouragement to social physicists. The most extreme of these 
is Carey, whose maxims, “All science is one and indivisible’’ and 
“The laws of physical science are equally those of social science” 
would throttle sociology in its infancy. To the combina- 
tions of men he applies the chemical law of multiple proportions, 
and the physical law of the composition of forces. From the 
law of gravitation he deduces that the attraction of cities is directly 
as the mass and inversely as the distance ! 

Writing early in the seventies at a time when the philosophi- 
cal world was profoundly stirred by new and splendid generaliza- 
tions in the field of life, Lilienfeld seeks to bring society under 
biological rather than physical laws. He insists that society is 
a “real organism,” and declares, “It is an unscientific, dualistic 
dogma which asserts that human society develops according to 
other laws than natural organisms.” 

Following Haeckel’s thesis that among the existing species 
of organisms can be found types corresponding to the successive 
forms by which in the past the higher species developed out of 
a simple cell, Lilienfeld lays down the law that w#thin any social 
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group can be found coexisting all the types of culture traversed by man 
in his ascent from scvagery. As an illustration of this grandiose 
‘‘Law of Parallelism” he adduces the fact that older and inferior 
agencies of transportation—pack mule, stage coach, sailing 
vessel—persist alongside of later and higher agencies. Alas 
for hollow phrases, the explanation of the fact lies in quite 
another quarter! In every society there are transportation 
routes of every degree of importance. On routes of little traffic 
the earlier and technically inferior means of carriage, the pack 
train or the stage coach, is economically superior and is therefore 
retained. Hence the diversity. 

But go deeper yet. In weaving or metal working or any 
branch of manufacture we do not find primitive appliances sur- 
viving as we do in transportation. Why is this? Simply 
because the agent of transportation produces a service and not a 
commodity. Seeing that a service must always be supplied by 
an agency on the spot, the Eastern four-track railroad cannot 
supplant the Arizona mule team in the same way that the Minne- 
apolis flour mill supplants the loca! grist mill. 

From the law that the embryo /f a creature recapitulates in 
its development the entire life history of the species Lilienfeld 
infers analogically that the individual in his development from 
childhood passes through the culture epochs traversed by human soctety. 
But is this sound? The embryo recapitulates the development 
history of its species from force of heredity. As Haeckel puts 
it, ‘‘ Phylogeny is the mechanical cause of ontogeny.”” Now the 
course of historical development in no wise determines personal 
development. The boy does not camp out because his ancestors 
did so in Czsar’s time. Racial experiences of cave-dwelling, hunt- 
ing and barter cannot get into the blood. The correspondence, 
if it exists, can be explained only by assuming that the stages of 
social ascent are determined by the stages of mental evolution ; 
that culture epochs answer to the gradations in the intellectual 
life of mankind; that the thinking of savages is child-like, of 
barbarians is boy-like, of civilization is man-like. It is vain, 
however, to correlate closely the actual course of evolution of a 
society with intellectual development, seeing that so many other 
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factors influence it, ¢. g., the character of the geographical 
environment, the movement of population, contact with and 
borrowing from other societies, the presence or absence of 
inventive geniuses. 

De Greef is another of those who work out from the adjacent 
built-up sciences. He prefers to project a generalization canti- 
lever-fashion over the vacant lot, rather than to delve and lay 
deep a firm foundation in the social soil itself. 

From the general principle that aggregates are variable in pro- 
portion to the heterogeneity of their parts, he infers that society wiil 
be more plastic than an organism, seeing that it is larger and 
more differentiated than the latter. But why make a simple 
matter so hard? A society can change more than an organism, 
because its units are thinking persons and not blind cells. The 
clamp of custom, moreover, is by no means so firm as the grip 
of heredity. 

It is a well-known fact that, whereas Athens, Corinth, Thebes 
and other Greek communities passed through the same series of 
political forms — patriarchal, monarchical, aristocratic, and demo- 
cratic—their colonies in Asia Minor and elsewhere skipped the 
earlier stages and began their existence with the political form 
of the mother city. This natural and sensible proceeding strikes 
De Greef as an illustration of the law that “he development of the 
embryo recapitulates the development of the species ! 

In like vein a recent champion of “parallelism” (Collier) 
discovers a grand “ Law of the Evolution of Colonies.”” “Up to 
the point in the growth of a colony when it ceases to be depen- 
dent on its metropolis, the political and social evolution recapitu- 
lates in a few years the entire evolution which the mother 
country may have taken centuries to accomplish.” 

Well may the economist gibe at such sociology! The 
development of the mother country has, forsooth, no more to 
do with the development of the colony than has the Dog Star. 
The cause of the resembance is the fact that new countries begin 
with a sparse population which gradually becomes dense. Hence 
the sequence of hunting, pastoralism, agriculture, industry. 
Hence the minor sequences of barter, merchandise money, 
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coined money, and credit, of pastoral feudalism, plantation 
slavery, and the wage system. The slow growth of religion, 
learning, and literature is due simply to lack of numbers, of 
intercourse, of leisure, and of cities. The irregularity of sex 
relations in a colony is not an echo of primitive times, but the 
consequence of the lack of white women and the abundance of 
native women. There is no “law”’ discernible here save the 
law that, for colony as well as for mother country, the increase of 
population relatively to resources ts a prime cause of social evolution. 
In searching for the law of social decadence De Greef, instead 
of interrogating the history of declining nations, makes wide 
excursions into biology and psychology. He is struck by the 
law that the organs and characters recently acquired by a species 
are less stable and more liable to disappear than the older parts 
more deeply rooted in heredity. Something very similar is true 
ofthe mind. It appears that in mental disease, senility, asphyxia, 
or dissolution, the higher, more complex, and more special fac- 
ulties disappear before the lower, simpler, and more automatic 
processes. As Ribot puts it: ‘ Mental dissolution follows the 
inverse order of evolution, the more complex voluntary mani- 


festations ceasing before the simpler, and these before the 


automatic actions.” 

Extended to society this principle yields the law that chose 
traits and institutions most special, complex, and recently acquired are 
the first to disappear when soctal decadence sets in. Now, is there 
really anything at all in this law? It is true that the later- 
acquired practices and institutions are unstable until they have 
become fixed in the custom of the folk. Nevertheless, in not 
all societies is custom strong. Where it is strong, the more 
recently adopted institutions may be the last to be surrendered, 
because they are most suited to present needs; whereas the 
more ancient institutions, being already partly obsolescent, are 
the first to go when the strain comes. Adversity is a test of 
the old rather than of the recent. 

Nor does the law seem to apply, as De Greef supposes, to the 
various orders of social facts. A religion begins with a faith 
and later adds thereunto a liturgy. But when the religion 
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decays the liturgy is not the first to go but the last. An art 
beginning with an ideal acquires in time a technique; but the 
technique, exaggerated into a mannerism, persists long after the 
ideal has vanished. 

The hard-headed, clear-sighted Gumplowicz studies his facts 
first hand and has no faith in long-range deductions from neigh- 
boring sciences. He believes, however, that there are certain 
laws which hold equally for the inorganic, vital, psychic, and 
social spheres of phenomena. Before proceeding to establish 
specific social laws Gumplowicz briefly indicates ten universal 
laws, the recognition of which in the realm of social phenomena 
justifies one’s faith in the possibility of a social science. We 
may compress them into the following seven: 

For every phenomenon there is an adequate cause. 
Phenomena run in sequences. 

3. These sequences are law-abiding. 

4. Concrete objects have parts. 

5. A developmental process is initiated by the contact or 
conflict of unlike elements. 

6. Forces differ only in strength and direction. 

7. Identical forces produce similar effects. 

The Austrian thinker does not illustrate these laws, and, as 
they are exceedingly abstract and general, we may safely accept 
them. His fifth law, be it noted, is one of the most fruitful 
principles to be found in modern sociology and under the name 
of ‘‘synergy” has been greatly developed by Dr. Ward. 

We have tested the application to society of physical, bio- 
logical and psychological laws and have seen that the method 
does not yield lasting results. All this work will have to be 
torn out and replaced by better masonry if the walis of sociol- 


ogy are to rise very far. No one denies that the extension into 


the social sphere of regularities discovered in other fields has 
greatly helped to bring order out of chaos. It is better to 
interpret the career of a nation analogically, than to interpret it 
providentially, as did the old “‘ philosophy of history.” Analogy 
has suggested what to look for. It has taught us to notice simi- 
larities and to segregate like phenomena. To its life lines we 
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have clung while exploring the unfamiliar social deeps. It is 
certain, however, that no recognized science borrows its laws 
from other departments of knowledge. The lasting possessions 
ot sociology will be regularities which, instead of being imported 
from without, have been discovered by patiently comparing 


social facts among themselves. 


With Analogy has gone the vice of Exteriority. The social 
group has been studied from the outside as if it were a nebula, 
a crystal, or an ovule. But in the study of nature this reliance 
upon sheer observation is not a sign of strength but a confession 
of limits. How differently we should conceive the tasks of 
crystallography if we could question the molecules and learn 
just why they comport themselves as they do! How otherwise 
we should describe chemical processes if the atoms could tell 
us of the ‘affinities’ they obey! Not all our observations of 
the canals of Mars are worth for science a five minutes’ inter- 
view with the Martian Commissioner of Public Works. Now, 
by contenting himself with uniformities instead of causes the 
sociologist, with his “law of differentiation”’ or “ law of parallel- 
ism” lightly renounces at a stroke the enormous advantage 
of living inside of society and knowing just why its units behave 
as they do. 

We want to know causes, and the cause of a collective phe- 
nomenon must be something that influences behavior. Society 
is, indeed, not the temple of reason but neither is it the theater 
of mechanical forces. There is little important human action 
which is wholly blind and unconscious. A causative interpreta- 
tion of social facts must consider the thoughts and the feelings 
of the units whose behavior is to be explained. Until they are 
adequately motived common beliefs or actions have not been 
accounted for. Now, after eschewing analogy sociologists did 
not at once proceed, as they should have done, to seek the 
causes, t. é., the motivation of occurrences. They dallied away 
precious time at a half-way house we may call the Genetic 
Interpretation. 

The aim of the genetic sociologist is not to show why, under the 
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circumstances and taking folks as they are, a given institution 
exists, but to establish @ daw of sequence within each department 
of social life. Morgan insists that there have been five succes- 
sive types of family, and that the order of appearance has been 
everywhere the same. Gumplowicz avers that there is “‘a strictly 
regular development from fetishism through anthropomorphism, 


polytheism, and monotheism, to the atheism of free thinkers.” 


Letourneau declares that politically ‘“‘human societies evolve 
regularly by successive stages which are anarchy, the communal 
clan, the tribe, at first republican, later aristocratic, then mon- 
archy, at first elective and later hereditary. Finally certain 
élite peoples repudiate monarchy and return to a régime repub- 
lican but very unlike that of the primitive tribe.” De Greef sets 
up as the law of zsthetic development that “architecture always 
precedes sculpture, and sculpture precedes painting.” 

Now formule of this sort not only quarrel scandalously with 
historical facts, but they rest on wrong notions of social causa- 


tion. 

Today we can foretell the series of transformations through 
which a human being will pass from the earliest embryo stage on. 
Tomorrow we shall be charting his mental evolution from the 
first weeks of infancy to the end of adolescence. In vain, how- 
ever, does the sociologist aspire to do for society what the 
embryologist does for the body, and the genetic psychologist for 
the mind. The organism obeys the wand of heredity, but 
society has no heredity. It is not unfolding what was once 
folded into it, as the embryo unfolds the predetermined parts 
and organs. Institutions have not developed, as Morgan sug- 
gests, from ‘a few primary germs of thought.” “In any order 
of social facts,” says Tarde, ‘‘evolution takes place by successive 
insertions . .. . thereby making the course of progress not 
a smooth, gentle, upward slope, but a ladder with rungs at very 
unequal distances.” Far from traveling a common highway the 
peoples have followed routes as various as have been their con- 
ditions of life. 

If the genetic sociologist does not conceive of an institution 
as having an “organic development” of its own, he is very liable 
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to conceive it as exhibiting continuous improvement, like a tool 
or a utensil. The succession of political forms is regarded as a 
perfecting of government, of domestic types as a perfecting of 
the family, of industrial systems as a perfecting of economy. 
Hence attractive sequences, suchas autocracy, aristocracy, democ- 
racy; promiscuity, polygamy, monogamy; slavery, serfdom, free 
labor! Each form is “higher” than the preceding, and the series 
is never reversed. We can therefore arrive at a “law” for each 
ascending series. 

But the actual series of forms is sometimes neither “evolu- 
tion” nor “progress.’’ One will be disappointed if he looks 
either for a uniform evolution of the family from “the small, 
incoherent, and indefinite” to ‘the large, coherent, definite, and 
complex,” or for a steady progress from the ethically “lower” 
to the ethically “higher.”’ In its metamorphoses the family is 
not piloted by the ethical ideal, nor does it exhibit an evolution 
of its own. It follows closely economic changes. ‘To every 
type of economy,” concludes Grosse, “ there corresponds a par- 
ticular type of family.” Thus polygyny thrives most where men 
control the source of the food supply ; monogamy where woman 
has a certain food-getting capacity. The family is strictly patri- 
archal with the pastoral nomads; the matriarchate appears only 
when the woman disposes over economic resources of her own. 
Among hunters and pastoralists the clan will be paternal. In 
the Lower Agriculture it is often maternal. If now the family 
form is intimately sympathetic with the economy of a people, 
and if in the succession of these economies there is no fixed 
order —some hunters skipping the pastoral stage to become 
tillers, some nomads skipping the tillage stage to become car- 
riers or traders —how will it be possible to establish an invari- 
able sequence in domestic development ? 

Vain, likewise, is it to frame a universal law for the succession 
of political forms. These forms are not so many stages in the 
perfecting of government but are adapted each to the prevailing 
economy, the makeup of the population, or the relation of the 
group to neighboring groups. Suppose the writer is justified in 
his thesis that political power becomes concentrated during a 
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static epoch, when there is great inequality of economic opportunity 
coinciding with great inequality of possessions, and that it 
becomes diffused during a dynamic epoch when the doors of 
opportunity stand open to all. Suppose Professor Giddings is 
right in declaring that political forms will be coercive if society 
embraces marked diversities and inequalities in its membership, 
liberal if between its members there is great moral and mental 
resemblance. Suppose Gumplowicz is right in asserting that the 
state is most oligarchic and coercive just after a conquest, and 
that as the assimilation of conquerors and conquered proceeds it 
becomes more mild and liberal. No one granting any of these 
suppositions will venture, as does Letourneau, to contend for a 
fixed sequence in political forms. For if political evolution is 
at the mercy of general social evolution, it will not be the same 
for all peoples unless general social evolution is the same for all 
peoples. 

But zs general social evolution the same for all peoples? 

There is, to be sure, one great cause of uniformity in the 
order of experiences in different societies. Seeing that the 
human mind is at bottom everywere the same, those develop- 
ments which have tmmer rather than oufer causes are likely to run 
parallel, even with peoples remote from one another in space or 
time, to follow, as it were, a series of logical steps. A science— 
mathematics or astronomy, for instance — pursues everywhere the 
same course. The same problems present themselves to all, and 
are solved, if solved they are, in much the same order. How- 
ever varied their surroundings all tribes flounder through anim- 
ism, invent similar myths, or travel the same route of speculation. 
It is not by chance that in the early developments of speech, of 
sex-life, of the practical arts, of ceremonies, symbols, and games, 
we come across those deeply worn paths which Tyler has called 
“ethnographic parallels.”’ 

Regularity, then, will naturally characterize those species of 
social phenomena which are functions of man’s thinking, and 
respond least to outer circumstance. The linguistic, esthetic, 
mythological, folk-lore, philosophic, scientific, and technological 
developments have in them too much of the subjective not to 
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repeat themselves under different skies and in diverse settings. 
There is, moreover, in ethical, religious, and juridical development, 
an assimilating subjective factor working along with external fac- 
tors. But we cannot venture so far as did Comte generalizing 
from his extensive studies in the history of the sciences. Had his 
acquaintance with the metamorphoses of institutions been wider, 
he would not have concluded that—as Mill puts it—‘‘the order 
of human progression in all respects will be a corollary dedu- 
cible from the order of progression in the intellectual convictions 
of mankind.” 

For there are classes of social phenomena that are more 
objectively determined, and these do not easily lend themselves 
to laws of succession. Data vastly fuller than Comte had at his 
disposal force upon us the conviction that the coarse structural 
facts of society do not obey the lead of mind. The industrial, 
domestic, military, political and ecclesiastical institutions do not 
follow the same course for all peoples, but develop in thralldom 
to outer conditions—in the final analysis, to the environment, 
physical or human. Desert, steppe, forest, valley, seaport— 
each working, be it noted, not directly but through the demo- 
graphic and economic factors, moulds a social type which will 
undergo certain transformations of its own. Then, too, much 
depends upon access to alien social groups. The presence or 
absence of other societies and cultures decides whether a people 
shall stagnate or progress, be militant or industrial, develop as a 
simple or as a composite society. 

We may, in fact, think of society as developing with reference 
to two foci, the sudjective and the objective. The unfolding of the 
mind being apparently the same among different peoples, those 
social phenomena which lie nearest the subjective focus will 
exhibit in their transformations a certain logic and regularity. 
Environments, on the other hand, impose modes of existence 
extremely unlike, and therefore in differently situated social 
groups those social phenomena lying nearest the objective focus 
will undergo not parallel but divergent evolution. 

Moreover, owing to the fact that from the very unity of the 
mind every culture stage presents itself as a whole, in which each 
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element acts upon every other element; owing to the fact that 
the forms of industry, of family, of government, of law, of wor- 
ship, and of art, are sympathetically adjusted to one another, it is 
likely that even the forms about the subjective pole — art, philoso- 
phy, religion, and the like will be tinged with something local 
and distinctive. Hence, I cannot but conclude that the devel- 
opment of a particular order of institutions is, in a greater or less 
degree, multilinear, and that the endeavor to establish in each 
sphere of social life a single, typical sequence of changes is 
bound to fail. 

For a different reason we reject formulations like De Greef’s 
law of the development of exchange, viz., that merchandise 
money gives way to weighed metallic money, this to coined 
metallic money, this in turn to the bank note, and the bank note 
to the clearing-house set-off. The succession here is indubitable, 
but have we a law? If we raise to the dignity of a law the 
series of steps in the perfecting of any instrument or process, 
social laws will be cheap. There will be volumes of them. The 
history of the arts furnishes us with formule for the evolution of 
the plow, the pot, the gun, the loom, the process of weaving, of 
smelting, of brewing, and of hundreds of other practical items. 
Does anyone care to make these the building stones of a science 
of society? 

Let no one suppose that the foregoing aims to bar out true 
dynamic laws disclosing a chain of cause and effect. It is because 
an institutional form is not the cause of its successor that we 
cannot admit a law of succession for each aspect of social evolu- 
tion. But there is no objection to formulating the relation 
between a prime motor of social change, and the developmental 
process it initiates, between the leaping spark and the train of 
consequences it ignites. We can, therefore, welcome as a foun- 
dation pier of sociology the law established by Gumplowicz and 
Ratzenhofer that the conjugation of two societies through conquest 
and subjection ts followed by a rapid evolution of structure, and the 
law of cross-fertilization adumbrated by Buckle and Tarde and 
formulated thus by Tiele: “A// (spiritual) development, apart from 
the natural capabilities of men and peoples, results from the stimulus 
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given to self-consciousness by contact with a different stage of develop- 
ment, whether higher or lower.’ Spencer's dictum, that increase 
of social mass is followed by greater differentiation and higher 
organization, can be adopted in the amended form suggested by 
Durkheim. “Zhe division of labor varies directly as the size and 
density of society, and tf tt progresses continually in the course of social 
development, it is because societies become regularly denser and gen- 
erally larger.”’ With the time-honored thesis that as the arts are 
perfected the state of society becomes less dependent on local conditions, 
may, perhaps, be joined Patten’s law that as a race emerges from a 
local environment into a general environment a pain economy gives 
way to a pleasure economy. 

Besides the agencies of social change the operation of which 
is recognized in the foregoing laws, there is the movement of 
the human intellect to be reckoned with. Ward’s law that spon- 
taneous progress gives way to telic progress and individual telesis in 
turn yields relatively to collective telesis, expresses better even than 
Comte’s famous formula the necessary course of intellectual evo- 
lution, because it is founded on the demonstrable tendency of an 
expanding intelligence to substitute the indirect method of 
obtaining ends for the direct method. 

The most promising field for the discovery of valid laws is, 
however, the coexistence of social phenomena, rather than their 
succession. In social life, what goes with what? Which phe- 
nomena always occur together or mever occur together? Of 
these laws of coexistence the less ambitious relate to the mode 
of occurrence of phenomena. As examples of such daws of man- 
ifestation may be cited Giddings’s proposition that “ Jmpulsive 
social action tends to extend and intensify ina geometrical progres- 
sion,” and Tarde’s thesis that citations proceed from the reputed 
superior to the reputed inferior. 

Other correlations are expressed in laws of repugnance. Thus 
Ward announces that the less a type is specialized the more likely it 
is to persist. Tarde asserts that where custom-imitation is strong, 
mode-imitation is weak, and vice versa. Durkheim concludes that 
suicide of the egoistic type ‘varies inversely with the degree of integra- 
tion of the social group to which the individual belongs.” Giddings 
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declares that “Jmpulsive social action varies inversely with the 
habit of attaining ends by indirect and complex means,” and that 
“The degree of sympathy decreases as the generality of resemblance 
increases.’ The writer believes it safe to assert that the more 
prevalent the man-to-man struggle in a society, the less pronounced ts 
the group-to-group struggle. 

The typical relation, however, that the investigator aspires 
to establish is that of cause and effect. The number of such 
relations established is a true measure of scientific advancement, 
and it is therefore a great pity that a generation of sociologists 
spent their time gathering the Dead Sea fruit of analogical and 
genetic laws, instead of seeking those /aws of causation which are 
the peculiar treasure of a science. Within the last dozen years, 
however, scholars have thrown themselves into the quest for 
true causes, and their gains have availed to take away from soci- 
ology the reproach of barrenness. hose spokesmen of the 
more developed branches of knowledge who, because of her 
early errors of method, dispute the youngest of the sciences her 
rightful place, are simply ignorant of what is being done. 

We have Tarde with such laws as 7radition is authoritative and 
coercive in proportion to its antiquity, and The likelihood of a given 
invention varies directly as the number of minds possessing and capa- 
ble of fusing the ideas composing it, and inversely as the number of 
antecedent inventions necessary to be made. With regard to social 
organization Giddings sets up two laws, one that it is coercive in 
proportion as the population ts heterogeneous, and the other that it is 
coercive in proportion as sympathetic and formal like-mindedness 
predominates over deliberative like-mindedness. 

Veblen has established the vielsagend law that tm proportion as 
@ letsure-class becomes influential, the reigning standards of right, of 
decency, of beauty, and of ritualistic fitness, conform to the principle of 
Conspicuous Waste. Bouglé has won ground from the ideologists 
by proving that notions of human equality make their way in pro- 
portion as society becomes large, dense, mobile, complex, and unified. 
Miss Simons has formulated for assimilation five laws which so 
thoroughly reveal the process that the subject is for the present 
done with. The writer, in addition to the laws he has formu- 
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lated in Social Control, believes the following to be true: Social 
order ts stable in proportion as the power of each to resist exceeds his 
power to aggress, and his will to resist exceeds his will to aggress. 

Although some set up a /aw for any constant relation dis- 
covered between facts, the usage of the long established sci- 
ences restricts the term ‘‘law” to the relation between facts of 
variation. The relation between one set of unvarying facts and 
another set is expressed in a generalization. Of valuable formulz 
of this kind the progress of sociology furnishes numerous exam- 
ples. There is Buckle’s thesis, that intellectual progress rather than 
moral progress ts the driving force of civilization. Recall Spencer’s 
conclusion that the kind of activities (militant or industrial) pre- 
dominant in a society determine the type of military or industrial 
organization, the principles of law, the spirit of religious and ethical 
ideals, and the status of the weak. Ratzenhofer sets up the propo- 
sition that conguest and subjection entail necessarily the passage from 
the tribal to the civil organization. Tiele avers that the influence of 
general development manifests itself later in religion than in any other 
department of human life. Dr. Ward has made it clear that social 
structures are the products of the interaction of unlike social forces, 
and sets us right as to method with the principle that im 
the complex sciences the quality of exactness ts perceptible only in 
their higher generalizations. De Greef is convinced that the more 
general social phenomena determine in a general way the more special 
social phenomena. Tarde has demonstrated that imitations are 
refracted by their media, and that imitation is unilateral before it is 
reciprocal. 

Such are the principal formule contributed by sociology to 
the common stock of scientific truth. When these have been 
criticised, broken up and recast half a dozen times, we shall 
begin to possess a stable body of doctrine. The exhibit cer- 
tainly ought to reassure all sociologists. ‘‘ The lips of the morn- 
ing are reddening.” Shafts of light pierce the jungle in many 
directions. Every year sees new roads and clearings, and the 
time draws near when the whole region will lie open to the day. 

The question sometimes arises as to whether a certain law is 
to be counted to sociology or to economics, politics, or jurispru- 
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dence. It seems well to apply here De Greef’s distinction 
between simple and compound \aws, the former expressing rela- 
tions between phenomena of the same class, the latter relations 
between nhenomena of different classes. When we unite two 
economic facts, as in the proposition that the investment of capi- 
tal varies directly with the rate of interest, we have an economic 
law. When we unite two political facts, as in the proposition 
that as national oppositions grow, party oppositions weaken, we have 
a law of political science. When, on the other hand, we join a 
political to an economic fact, as in the proposition that wth the 
diffusion of economic opportunity the tension between classes declines, 
we have a social law. By the same right we may count as social 
Robertson Smith’s law that the rise of a commonwealth or hierarchy 
of gods follows step by step the coalescence of small social groups into 
larger unities, and Nieboer’s generalization that ‘Slavery as an 
industrial system is not likely to exist where subsistence depends on 
natural resources which are present in limited quantity.” 

In general, however, the typical social law is not the state- 
ment of a relation between facts of different classes. It is more 
apt to develop a fundamental truth underlying, rather than con- 
necting, the special social sciences. The action of one ethnic 
group upon another as formulated in Gumplowicz’s law is deter- 
minative of political, military, economic, and domestic facts. In 
other words the law discloses a basic truth. Veblen’s principle 
is of equal interest for ethics, zsthetics, and the science of 
religion. The laws of imitation formulated by Tarde are helpful 
to the linguist as well as to the economist, to the demographer as 
well as to the political scientist. Many of Professor Giddings’s 
laws disclose characteristics of all manner of associations, or 
tendencies present in all departments of social life. In sooth, 
an inventory of its results convinces one that sociology is not 
so much a sister science to politics or jurisprudence, as a funda- 
mental and comprehensive discipline uniting at the base ail the 
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INFLUENCE OF THE FORM OF SOCIAL CHANGE 
UPON THE EMOTIONAL LIFE OF A PEOPLE. 


OnE of the most important problems in social psychology is 
that of the relation of the mental characteristics of a people to 
the form of their social evolution. Intellectual and emotional 
elements are not to be regarded simply from the standpoint of 
their being the causes of social change. Neither are they there- 
fore only the epiphenomena of a deeper series of changes. They 
are rather specializations occurring within a larger process, bear- 
ing a definite relation both to the onward movement of the 
process and to its historical aspects. In this larger whole are 
the habits and beliefs of generations, environing conditions both 
physical and social, and the ideas and feelings that arise from 
time to time for effecting readjustments. 

If mental elements have a functional significance in the his- 
tory of any people, they manifestly must be stated in terms of 
the conditions out of which they arose and with reference to 
what they accomplish. The genealogy of any idea or sentiment 
does not, however, consist simply in previous ideas or sentiments, 
but in the entire preceding social situation. The particular 
psychical characteristics of any people then bear an intimate 
relation to the manner of their social development. It is per- 
haps commonplace enough to hold that the characteristics of 
today are the outcome of those of yesterday. But our point is 
more than this. It is to be shown that the manner of the change 
from one period to another, not simply its mere fact, exerts a 
determining influence on the mental life that is involved. If 
then we find a certain people distinguished by strong intellectual 
or emotional tendencies, we should look for explanation to the 
form of their development, the way in which change has been 
wrought among them, as well as to the less tangible qualities of 
racial temperament and environmental conditions. In other 
words, it is the manner in which these forces exert their influence 
that is the important point. There is no such thing as mere 
influence of surroundings and of social temperament in general. 
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The particular theme of this paper is that the emotionalism 
that seems to belong to certain times and peoples is definitely 
related to the form of the social evolution of the peoples con- 
cerned. The solution of this problem has important bearings 
on certain aspects of the psychology of religion. 

The emotionalism that certain forms of religion at all times 
naturally tend to foster must be carefully distinguished from the 
social tendencies to emotion that appear at certain periods and 
in time pass away. The latter is due to the form of the social 
situation. The explanation of the former involves us in the 
question as to why religion has tended to select certain mental 
states as peculiarly expressive of its attitude and why it has 
excluded others. It involves the whole question of the psychol- 
ogy of the religious attitude and the functional relation of emo- 
tion to the entire mental economy. We are concerned with this 
aspect of the question only in so far as the tendency to select and 
emphasize certain emotional elements of experience as of special 
religious value has made religion particularly susceptible to those 
elements in any situation that predispose to emotionalism. That 
is, if a given situation can be described as tending to produce an 
emotional tone, the stimulus it offers will be readily responded 
to by religion from the fact of its natural leaning in that direc- 
tion. The main problem that concerns us here is as to the extent 
to which various combinations of influence may predispose to 
this emotional attitude. 

From the functional point of view, emotion is connected with 
the interruption of previous co-ordinations, either habitual or 
instinctive, and under normal conditions it may be supposed to 
assist in the formation of new co-ordinations. The more readily 
the new co-ordinations are formed, the less consciousness is there 
of an emotional tone from the previously broken habit. This 
statement of the nature of emotion is usually confined in its 
reference to the individual, but it may, under certain conditions, 


apply on a larger scale to nations and races. Just as the break- 
ing up of the habitual or instinctive adjustments of the individual 
results in bringing to his consciousness the internal attitudes, 
physiological and psychical, that were previously organized with 
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the overt activity and hence were not attended to as such, so 
the break-up of the fundamental habits of a nation, or even an 
interference with its customs by some external agency, may 
result in a social attitude analogous to that of emotion in the 
individual. In the individual this condition may be described 
as one of suspension following the coming to consciousness of 
the insufficiency or the impossibility of the old adjustment before 
a new one can be formed. 
For the best examples of this state on the social side we must 
go to those peoples to whom custom means a very different 
thing than to ourselves. We are living in a period of perpetual 
readjustment, but there have been times and races to which the 
stoppage of old usages, in fact all change, has meant everything 
that is serious and fraught with danger. The consciousness of 
such a people seems to be wholly expressed in their customs. 
If any individuality arises, it is ignored or repressed. Whatever 
initiative occurs outside the recognized lines is regarded as dis- 
graceful, impious, or as a sin against society. The habits of a 
people who have lived in comparative isolation in their formative 
period come to have an inclusiveness and a validity that it is 
difficult for us to realize. What now will be the result if such a 
people, through external influences of some sort, as contact with 
other races, or through the process of their own development, 
are forced to break with their traditions more or less suddenly ? 
Try to conceive such a race brought suddenly into intimate con- 
tact with a people of widely differing customs and perhaps of 
another plane of culture. For the first time they will feel the 
narrowness of their own traditions. They see others living and 
prospering without doing the things that they themselves have 
grown to consider such an essential part of life. They are not in 
a position to see that customs are simply methods of living. 
Instead they have set them up as absolutely valid, and when 
their old faith in them is clearly proved groundless, they are 
apt to cast them aside entirely, as having no value. 
Old habits may gradually be found to be inadequate as con- 
ditions change, and the result may be as gradual a readjustment. 
But when the old is simply cut off or rendered inadequate there 
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is no means for any movement toward a new and better adjusted 
set of habits. The previous standards of action, the regulative 
principles, are gone. The mental condition of a people under 
such circumstances is apt to be an emotional one. The particu- 
lar form that the emotional attitudes will take will, however, 
vary indefinitely according to previous habits, temperament, the 
nature of the interrupting influences, etc. 

The Malays, especially of the Malay peninsula, furnish an 
interesting study from this point of view. They are character- 
ized by a peculiarly emotional temperament, as is proved by their 
passion for gambling, dramatic performances of all kinds, cock 
and bull fighting, etc. We can trace these well-nigh universal 
characteristics of the Malays to certain peculiarities in their 
social evolution. Their normal development was interrupted 
at least twice within historic times by different foreign 
invaders, and twice did they have thrust upon them alien cus- 
toms and alien religions." They have been Muhammadans since 
the fifteenth century, and beneath their Muhammadanism is a 
layer of Hinduism which goes back perhaps to the twelfth cen- 
tury. Many fragments of their native religion have, however, 
persisted in various forms, unabsorbed or unreconstructed by 
the foreign faiths. The customs of the invading races have 
been in large degree superposed on the conquered, merely 
checking and suppressing the native habits without supplying an 
organized channel of expression that would take up and utilize 
the old values and thus furnish the basis for real progress. 

It is a matter of indifference to the present inquiry whether 
the Malays, if left to themselves, would ever have perfected 
their primitive social institutions, or whether their development 
would have been arrested, as it has been with most of the natural 
races. In either case the effect on themselves of these foreign 
elements would have been the same. Their organic forms of 
social control were not only crippled, but isolated from their 
normal setting, and hence brought to consciousness with no very 
definite demands for reconstruction, so that the crises ended in 
emotional states of mind instead of in rapid adjustments for 
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further action. Applying the psychology of inhibition to situa- 
tions of this kind, we can see why mere repression results in 
emotionalism. While reconstruction of the old, and hence real 
progress, is a possibility in all such cases, it seems to be only 
the highest races that are practically able to meet new conditions 
and customs, and either adapt or adopt them. Most peoples, 
and a vast number of individuals in even the highest races, are 
helpless when they are deprived of their habitual or perhaps 
hereditary modes of activity and expression. The internal 
adjustments of the organism, deprived of their normal setting 
in overt action, are brought to consciousness. The attention is 
centered on them instead of on the ends with which they were 
originally organized, and for which they had their existence. 
They thus in themselves become interesting, and interest in 
organic adjustments, instead of in the ends they are meant to 
serve, is an attitude closely analogous to the emotional, if not 
identical with it. On the whole, then, we should say it is very 
disastrous for a people thus to come to consciousness of the 
more or less subjective elements that are normally organized 
with their overt social processes, unless they have an accompany- 
ing consciousness of how to reconstruct these processes. 

The Malays and the Hebrews form an interesting contrast in 
this respect. Without pushing the comparison too far, we may 
say at least that as the tribal consciousness of the Hebrews was 
gradually dissolved because of the national calamities that befell 
them, the local rites that could, in consequence, no longer be 
performed in the primitive objective fashion, were gradually 
idealized and given a significance far beyond that which origi- 
nally belonged to them. When through disasters of foreign 
invasions they could no longer perform the ancestral rites at the 
tribal sanctuaries nor at Jerusalem, there were some who were able 
to point out that Jehovah might still be worshiped if they would 
but raise up altars to him in their hearts.‘ In other words, when 
the grounds for a detached emotional consciousness arose, there 
were forces already active among the Hebrews that made pos- 
sible a reconstruction on a higher level of what had proved both 
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inadequate and impossible on the lower plane. With the Malays 
it was entirely different. In their case the emotional conscious- 
ness that was developed had no ultimate significance. By being 
unable to make readjustments, they developed a useless emotion- 
alism. The Malays stand for a type of emotionalism in which 
there is permanent failure to effect readjustments, and conse- 
quently to turn the attention again into overt channels. 

There are periods, however, to be found in which such an 
emotionalism gradually passes away and the normal mental 
balance is restored. There are many mental characteristics of 
the centuries immediately preceding and following the beginning 
of the Christian era that become most intelligible when we con- 
sider them in the light of the social changes that were then going 
on. There is certainly abundant proof that these times had 


many emotional tendencies. Sports of the most exciting charac- 


ter flourished as never before nor since. A peculiar religious 
enthusiasm prevailed, involving the formation of many new 
sects, the origin and spread through the Mediterranean countries 
of a great religion, and the development of a type of mind that 
found expression in trances, asceticism, visions, etc., all essentially 
the phenomena of emotionalism. The question is whether these 
phenomena can be interpreted in the light of any strong sub- 
jective tendencies of the people of those times. 

The hosts of vagarious religious sects that sprang up at the 
time of the Roman empire are evidence of such subjectivity. 
“Almost every variety of charlatanism and of belief displayed 
itself unchecked and boasted its train of proselytes.”’* The attitude 
of mind underlying these phenomena had begun to develop sev- 
eral centuries before. The first evidence of it had been in the 
rise of the mysteries and similar sects in Greece and other of the 
eastern countries. Such organizations marked a certain disinte- 
gration in the power of the primitive religions, They seemed 
to be attempts to realize values to which the old religions had 
failed to give the key. They were reconstructions of certain 
elements in the previous experience of the adherents to effect 
ends that they realized the more vividly because of the failure 
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of the old forms of worship to furnish them. The movement 
beginning in the mysteries thus culminated in the vagaries of 
religious belief in the time of the empire. Originating in the 
failure of the old habits and the effort to reconstruct them for 
more adequate experience, they gradually degenerated into 
mere thirst for novelty. There is always danger, as has been 
said, when the impulse to reconstruct is aroused, that the atten- 
tion will be diverted to the process of reconstruction and that 
the end for which alone the intermediate activities have signifi- 
cance will be lost sight of. This is especially apt to be true if 
the new adjustment is not easily effected. These later religious 
sects represent, then, the morbid interest in the process of making 
adjustments rather than the desire to obtain a better life through 
them. 

It was inevitable that forms of worship set up outside the 
traditional religions should tend to create a certain amount of 
subjectivity, the more noticeable because of its contrast with the 
extreme objectivity of the older forms of belief. To anyone who 
had given up the old worship, the only means of judging the rela- 
tive value of the new systems would be their efficiency in stirring 
up emotional responses. If there was nothing in objective prece- 
dent or tradition to commend one series of rites over another, 
the subjective criterion must inevitably be set up. Religious 
practices would be distinguished from one another, not by 
variety of function in an objective social order, but by the 
variety of emotional suggestion they were able to afford. The 
subjective standard would be the only one that would be avail- 
able under such circumstances. The ascetic mania of many of 
these sects, and of Christianity as well, is additional proof that 
the evolution going on was essentially a subjective one. Asceti- 
cism is one of the directions in which a morbid interest in 
internal conditions may lead. It is not meant that people have 
no subjective states in those times when the objective social 
order keeps the attention fixed on overt ends. The point is 
that under such circumstances the subjective states have no 
validity in themselves, they stand for nothing distinct from the 
objective interests, and thus the conditions of discrimination, as 
described by James, are not present. The feeling exists, but it 
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is essentially a part of an overt interest. There is no other way 
to account for the terrible excesses of asceticism in the early 
Christian centuries. We look in vain in the New Testament for 
teaching that could be even wrenched into a justification of such 


practices. It was not any direct teaching of Christianity, but 


the general subjective attitude, that caused healthful precepts to 
be thus distorted. 

This subjective and emotional attitude in religious matters 
was only a part of a larger process of this period. That it found 
its best expression in the religious sphere is accounted for by 
the nature of the religious attitude itself. The latter is the most 
delicate of all indices to deep-lying subjective, or emotional, 
tendencies. But it must be remembered that the movement is 
itself the fundamental thing, and that religion is simply the one 
element in the social organism most susceptible to such stimuli. 

Several centuries before the Christian era were the beginnings 
of an absolutely unique upheaval for the nations of the Medi- 
terranean. It began in the disintegration of the primitive forms 
of social control, and, before new and more adequate forms 
could be built up, ancient civilization was engulfed in north- 
ern barbarism. The reconstruction that should have followed 
at once upon the breaking down of the old was postponed for 
many centuries, thus prolonging a psychological state that has 
no parallel in history. In the most general terms, the epoch 
began in a transition from tribal institutions and religion to 
national and international customs and religious codes. The 
primitive forms of tribal organization and control may be said 
to have continued to form the basis of the civilization of south- 
ern Europe long after the tribes themselves had ceased to exist 
except in name. The national governments were little more 
than the result of attempts to apply tribal institutions on a large 
scale without any genuine reconstruction of them. There were 
naturally limits beyond which such a procedure could not be 
carried. Whatever forces tended to weaken the hold of primi- 
tive custom, and especially of primitive religion, hastened the 
time when reconstruction could no longer be deferred. Promi- 
nent among these causes must have been the great increase in 
intercourse through war and commerce between the various 
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nations. In this way great differences in customs and religion 
were gradually brought to consciousness. The influx of Greeks 
into Rome in the centuries immediately preceding our era no 
doubt contributed largely toward the breaking up of primitive 
Roman morality. It is customary to regard the vice and luxury 
that reigned in Rome during the times of the foreign conquests 
as the cause of the decadence in its morals. It would be more 
correct to regard it merely as a concomitant. They fell an easy 
prey to the vices of conquest because their primitive social 
structure, the real basis of their morality, was already under- 
mined. The old standards of conduct had given way, and the 
people as a whole were left in that state of suspense so closely 
akin to emotionalism. They had lost faith in the old, and there 
was as yet nothing to take its place. With the decay of primi- 
tive standards of conduct the primitive systems of control also 
fell away. Thus it is not strange that in the time of the empire 
the conduct of the people was often marked by wild caprice. 
While this state of mind did not necessarily seek expression in 
games and combats, the fact that they met with such popular 
favor and were indulged in to such excess when they were 
offered, indicates that there was then at least a state of mind 
ready for just such expression. 

Another evidence that they were fast breaking with the old 
was the fact that even national feeling was declining, or perhaps 
it was only the tribal feeling that was losing its hold, no real 
national sentiment having as yet ever existed. Lecky says 
in his History of European Morals that “the period between 
Panztius and Constantine exhibited an irresistible tendency to 
cosmopolitanism. The convergence, when we consider the num- 
ber, force, and harmony of the influences that composed it, is 
indeed unexampled in history. The movement extended to all 
the fields of religion, philosophy, political, industrial, and domes- 
tic life. The character of the people was completely trans- 
formed, the landmarks of all its institutions were removed, and 
the whole principle of its organization reversed. It would be 
impossible to find a more striking example of the manner in 
which events govern character, destroying old habits and associa- 
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tions and thus altering that national type of excellence which is 
the expression of national institutions and circumstances.”’ 

Stoicism and Epicureanism may be regarded as typical 
expressions of the remnants of older sentiment in the midst of 
just such periods of decay before the later reconstruction has 
had time to be effected. These philosophies were efforts to get 
an orientation in the midst of disintegrating primitive morals. 
In the emotional turmoil that accompanied the loss of old 
beliefs, the Stoic endeavored to turn in on himself and there find 
the moral stability that was lacking in the external world. The 
Epicurean tried to ignore the wants implied in these primitive 
religious forms, seeking happiness in what came to hand, worry- 
ing not over ultimate values. In short, we have in these two 
philosophies two characteristic points of view for a period of 
disintegrating morals. They did not attempt to reconstruct, but 
to state the kind of comfort the wise man might get out of what 
was left. The barren casuistry that they fostered was the nat- 
ural expression of an age that had lost its old standards and had 
not as yet worked out new ones. 

Whether or not we regard Christianity as simply another 
expression of this period of disintegration in a further stage of 
its development, we must at any rate admit that its tremendous 
progress was due to the state of mind of the people among whom it 
was propagated. It was essentially a reconstructing force, while 
the philosophies of the time were merely statements of the way 
the individual could, in the midst of the present ruin, retain his 
sense of moral values or dispense with them. The Christianity 
of that time did not seek simply to retain in the individual the 
sense of values lost to the community as a whole. It attempted 
rather a statement of the best elements of the old worships on a 
new basis. It offered the charm of sympathetic worship, the 
joyous fellowship of the primitive religions, adding to it the 
subjective evaluations that had in the earlier period been held of 
only minor importance. 

In no wise is the changed temper of the people more clearly 
to be seen than in the growth of the subjective as over against 
the objective emotions. Benevolence and sympathy were set 
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up as the ideal virtues rather than love of country. Inthe early 
Christian centuries, Lecky tells us, the civic virtues were on the 
whole greatly diminished and sometimes almost extinct. ‘The 
quarrels between the factions of the chariot races for a long 
period eclipsed all political and intellectual differences, filled 
streets with blood, and determined revolutions of the state.’’ 
Christianity, by laying emphasis upon the value of the subjective 
attitudes of the individual, tended to underrate the worth of the 
civic and intellectual virtues. The whole power of the doctrine 
of the other world, the New Jerusalem, lay in the fact that the 
present world, with its institutions, had disintegrated, and it was 
easier to construct an ideal world than to reconstruct the ruins 
of the real world. The treachery toward every department of 
government, the cowardice of the army, the frivolity of charac- 
ter that demanded violent emotional excitement even in the 
midst of great material disaster, the subtle controversies of the 
Pelagians, the frequent willingness of the religionist to betray 
his country, all these things are evidences of the loss of the 
power of the objective order upon men’s minds and the substitu- 
tion of more or less personal interests. 

The multiplication of illegitimate organizations and commu- 
nities outside the state were but the further expression of the 
deep disintegrating movement. The members of these organiza- 
tions boasted that they had no interests more indifferent to them 
than those of their own country. This is the natural confession 
of the subjectivist. Patriotism was the expression of the soli- 
darity of the primitive state. Hence, when the state gave way 
the objective emotion of patriotism gave way with it. The 
broader life into which the ancients were irresistibly led rendered 
it impossible for the primitive solidarity to endure. Thus the 
decay of the state and the changed attitude toward it were 
co-ordinate results of a single process. 

These facts, familiar to all, are offered in support of the 
proposition that the emotional characteristics of a people are 
largely dependent on the form of their social evolution. There 
can be no doubt but that the period just considered was a time 
when, under the stress of growth, the old order was disintegrat- 
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ing. It has been shown that under such conditions subjective 
standards tend to be set up and emotional states emphasized. 
If, then, it is true that these centuries were abnormally emo- 
tional, the fact can be explained in terms of the social situation 
of the time. It was because the transition from the old to the 
new was long and difficult that the emotions lost their hold on 
the objective world and gained a validity of their own. 

If the mental life of a people is so closely related to its insti- 
tutions and traditions, it is questionable whether it is ever right 
for a so-called higher race to bring strong pressure to bear upon a 
lower one, even in the name of civilization or religion. It is much 
easier to destroy the hold of the old than it is to force an adjust- 
ment to the new. Hence it is that the natural races upon con- 
tact with civilization seem to be affected, in the main, by its 
vices rather than its virtues. The movement away from the old 
must have its chief motive from within, if that movement is to 
result in a more adequate social system. A people should never 
be forced to break with their past except as this past appeals to 
them as inadequate. Otherwise the result can only be the 
destruction of their own systems of control, and with them the 
virtues connected therewith. If changes are not motivated by 
elements having organic connection with the past life, a people 
finds itself deprived of those regulative conditions essential to 
all morality, whether among civilized or savage. There being 
no movement from within that calls for the change, there is no 
basis for a new system of control and hence for a new morality. 
The virtues of the culture races. which have caused them to break 
with their past, are dependent upon their complicated social struc- 
ture and are therefore incapable of being assimilated by the bar- 
barian. The superficial character of the religious awakening 
occurring in the Hawaiian Islands during the early days of the 
missionary propagandism there is a remarkable instance of the 
futility of a natural race attempting to adopt the morals of a 
culture people. It amounts, with the masses of the people, to 
little more than the loss of their own systems of control. The 
last state of such a people is apt to be worse than the first. 

IRVING KING. 
OsHKOSH STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
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The Souls of Black Folk: “Essays and Sketches. By W. E. B. 
DuBots, Professor of Economics and History in Atlanta 
University, Atlanta, Ga. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Pp. viii + 265. $1.20, net. 

In this volume of essays and sketches Professor DuBois approaches 
the many-sided negro question with the confidence and conviction of 
a master, and with the grace and beauty of a poet. The crux of the 
problem, as he views it, is the adequate training of the black man in 
the higher industrial and intellectual education. To him the all- 
important product of this education “‘must be neither a psychologist 
nor a brickmason, but a man;” and in this particular the efforts of 
the southern universities for the training of negroes are of great and 
far-reaching importance. 

The author is at his best in an unbiased consideration of the 
negro’s emotional nature. In the chapter “Of Our Spiritual Striv- 
ings”’ he outlines the struggles in which this emotionalism involves 
the black man. That there can be no doubt of the preponderance of 
misdirected emotionalism is evidenced in the rapidity with which the 
negro swings from love to hate, from laughter to tears. 

But Professor DuBois most clearly comprehends that peculiar phase 
of interracial strivings which brings about the control of a man by the 
possession of those agents and forces which furnish him the means of 
subsistence. It appears that, through ignorance of conditions and 
lack of business foresight, the negro farmer is a ready victim for the 
white trader and cotton buyer. Being generally restricted by his land- 
lord to the raising of cotton, he makes the crop either on shares or 
under a crop or chattel mortgage for provisions advanced during the 
period of cultivation. The chances of freedom from debt are thus 
the slightest, being dependent upon the success of a crop planted in 
an already over-worked soil and upon the price offered by the buyer. 
The relation which the white “furnisher” sustains to the black farmer 
thus becomes practically that of slaver and enslaved. The struggles 
and the unhopefulness of the negro under this industrial bondage are 
thoughtfully discussed in the two chapters which deal with the “ Black 
Belt.” 
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Under the caption “Of Booker T. Washingtcn and Others” he 
gradually delineates the origin and evolution of negro leadership and 
the conditions incident to each cycle of change and progress. His 
attitude toward Mr. Washington is one dictated by radical difference 
of opinion. While tolerant of Mr. Washington’s views and deeply 
grateful for his assistance in the efforts for racial uplift, he does not 
fail to emphasize the possible interpretation that Mr. Washington, 
by his silence in regard to the political activity of the negro, lends 
influence and confirmation to the advocates of negro disfranchisement. 

The chapters “Of the Faith of Our Fathers” and “The Sorrow 
Songs” give a vivid picture of the credulity of the negro and the 
power of his soul to express in plaintive melody his soul-sorrows and 
strivings. 

As a practical solution of the color-line problem, which is assuredly 
assuming national importance, Professor DuBois’s book cannot be said 
to do more than offer the rich hints from a vast store of sympathy and 
knowledge. Yet it is, indeed, the best statement of the factors that 
greatly complicated the negro’s life and destiny in America and which 
tend largely to segregate him as a “group within a group.” The 
author feels intensely and expresses beautifully the soul-sighs and the 
spirit of unhopefulness, which are the heir-looms of slavery and oppres- 
sion, of those “who dwell within the Veil,’’ shut out from the greater 
and freer life by ignorance, oppression, ostracism, and infant strength 
of purpose and ambition. Although conscious of the fact that the 
negro is hardly self-effectual and that the future’s sky is over-dark, he 
has shown a depth of sympathetic investigation and a seriousness of 
purposeful expression which everywhere strive with the reader and 
influence him to the thought that now we are coming to a systematic 
discussion and an intelligent striving from which shall ultimately be 
born that time, long written of and striven for, when all men shall 
enjoy the inalienable rights of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 


happiness.” 
THEOPHILUS BOLDEN STEWARD. 


L’origine degli Indo-Europet. By E. De Micnetis. Torino: 
Fratelli Bocca, 1903. Pp. viii+699. Lire 15. 

Tuis bulky volume is No. 12 in the Bidlioteca di Scienze Moderne, 

which includes, among works of native authors, Italian translations of 
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Nietzsche’s Beyend Good and Evil and Thus Spake Zarathustra, and 
Spencer’s First Principles and Facts and Comments, the latter being 
No. 13 and the last volume issued. 

The present volume presents the results of the various researches 
in Indo-European ethnology, especially those of recent years, which 
have revolutionized the opinions of scholars in regard to the Aryan 
question, and advances a tentative theory in regard to the origin and 
diffusion of the Indo-Europeans and the Indo-European culture. After 
setting forth the data of the problem and its traditional solution, the 
writer discusses the inductions of philology concerning the proto- 
Aryan epoch, and then passes to a consideration of the results of 
anthropological investigation concerning the primitive inhabitants of 
Europe. He stands with the anthropologists rather than with the 
philologists, holding, with Broca Topinard and others, that a primitive 
unity of speech does not imply a primitive unity of race. The genesis 
of the Aryan language and culture, he says, is something quite different 
from the genesis of the anthropological type or types which constituted 
the people who spoke that language and possessed the Aryan culture. 
Finding a brachycephalic type present and preponderant in all the 
primary and secondary centers of Indo-European ethnology, he con- 
cludes that such a type was the principal, if not the only, propagator 
of Aryanism. In this he is partially in accord with Sergi, whose recent 
contributions to the Aryan controversy have attracted wide attention, 
but unlike Sergi he rejects 7” ¢ofo the whole Asiatic hypothesis. The 
brachycephalic type from which sprang the Aryan culture has been 
recognized with certainty in France, Belgium, Switzerland, in the 
Balkan regions and the countries of the Danube, and existed there 
long before the formation of the proto-Aryan people. The ancient 
home of our ancestors, then, according to this writer, is not in Bactria, 
as Professor Max Miiller and others long maintained, or in Scandinavia, 
as Penka contended, or in the Rokitno swamp, as suggested by Pésche, 
but in Central Europe, which Cuno, as long ago as 1871, declared to 
be the cradle of the human race. The Urhetmat, says our author, must 
have been between the Danube and the Volga, that is, in the eastern 
part of the middle zone of Europe. ‘The most probable conclusion,” 
he says, “is that the evolution of the proto-Aryan language took place 
at some point in the median zone of the European continent, in a 
group of tribes, in which the brachycephalic element was certainly 
represented, and in which just as certainly were more or less of other 
elements of European ethnology, each of which brought its own con- 
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tribution now impossible to distinguish in the unity of the final 
resultant”’ (p. 691). 

Any new theory of Indo-European origins must, of course, contend 
with the various hypotheses that have been hitherto advanced. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that a large part of the present work consists 
in a critical exposition of these hypotheses and a demonstration of 
their inadequacy. The conclusions of the author are set forth with 
becoming modesty, and he closes his work with a recognition of its 
relative value, and the assurance that he stands ready to change his 
opinions with the discovery of new facts showing his present position 


untenable. 
Ira W. HowertTu. 


La recherche de la paternité. Par ABEL PonzaL. Préface par M. 
Bérenger, Sénateur, Membre de l'Institut. Paris: V. Giard 
et E. Briére, 1902. Pp. 579. 

THE title page declares that this book is a study in sociology and 
comparative legislation. The argument is sociological ; the conclusion 
is framed in the form of a projected amendment to civil, penal, and 
administrative law. The volume is a practical proof that neither the 
science of economics nor of jurisprudence is adequate for the treat- 
ment of problems of this class, because every interest of society is 
affected and many agencies are required to co-operate in providing a 
remedy. The first part is historical, traces the development of the 
French law from early times down to the present, and gives a com- 
parative view of legislation in other modern countries. The second 
part criticises the general principles of that part of the code known as 
Article 340; answers objections; discusses modes of proof, seduction 
as a crime, and necessity of penal repression. 

By an elaborate presentation of statistics the author fortifies his 
argument by showing how the French law affects birth-rate, mortality 
of illegitimate infants, marriage, and juvenile crime. 

Then he discusses reform measures proposed and offers his own 
solution. A full bibliography adds to the value of the volume. There 
is every evidence of conscientious study of facts and of a high moral 


purpose. 
CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. 
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The Lower South. By WittiaM GarRroTT Brown. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. Pp. 271 


Wuat might be called the sociological aspect of American history 
finds a good illustration in the title essay of Zhe Lower South, by 
William Garrott Brown. Several of the five essays have appvared in 
different periodicals, where they called attention to one of the few 
unprejudiced students of past and present conditions in the South. 
In both his essays and lectures Mr. Brown has shown an appreciation of 
the tragedy of defeated ambitions and misplaced hopes, but he has never 
attempted to condone a fault or to explain away a mistake. Contrary 
to the expectation aroused by the title, his “lower” South is not so 
much a relative social rank as a geographical classification. He shows 
how the more southern or Gulf states, through the cultivation of cotton, 
gradually superseded Virginia in the leadership of the South. He 
finds in Yancy, McDuffie, Soule, and Toombs the successors of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe; but leaders whose prosperity 
made them arrogant and whose fear lest they be deprived of the source 
of their wealth made them resort to threats. The writer does not 
hesitate to show the faults of this oligarchy, nor does he spare the 
northern “ doughface’”’ who bowed down to them to curry political 
favor. This one thought—that the South did not change its opinion 
concerning the desirability of slaveholding between the time of Thomas 
Jefferson and that of Jefferson Davis, but that the leadership shifted 
and brought new views—this is alone worth the volume. The four 
additional essays are of minor merit. A careful study of the resources 
of the Confederacy is the most valuable and a sophomoric eulogy on 


Hobson of the least merit. 
Epwin E, SPARKS. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


The Influence of Social Habits on the Spirit of Initiative.—The idea that 
the spirit of initiative is dying out in France is widespread. Although it may have 
been somewhat exaggerated, there are justifiable grounds for the belief. We shall 
consider the causes at work in the nineteenth century which have opposed the spirit 
of initiative. No one can doubt that the kind of life, the occupation, the means of 
employing the time, and the customs which control the establishment and deveiop- 
ment of the family have a strong influence over personal effort. It will, therefore, not 
be useless to attempt to determine the relations existing between the social habits and 
the spirit of initiative. The subject will be discussed under two divisions: (1) the 
family; (2) the method of gaining a livelihood or the occupation. 

1. Zhe family.—The family is the principal factor in the formation of social 
habits. In the family the child receives the most permanent and efficient motives of 
life. The conception of the parents as to the kind of life the child should lead and 
the ends it should attain has a decisive influence in favoring or suppressing the spirit 
of initiative. If there existed the custom that the young people in entering upon 
marriage would be compelled to depend upon their own resources for their living, it 
would act as an incentive to independent activity and initiative. But the young 
Frenchman is confronted by no such problems. Custom and law assure to him a 
part of the family fortune. This he anticipates on the day of his marriage, not only 
in the form of the dowry, but also in that of an annuity. It would never occur to a 
French family to reduce a young man to those pecuniary resources which he can sup- 
ply for himself. Such customs, far from stimulating a young man to take up an occu- 
pation where he may be able to make for himself a bright future, lead him to pursue 
for several years those studies which allow much leisure, and finally he takes up 
some very mediocre position. From early childhood the children see the efforts 
which their parents make to remove for them every necessity of personal effort and to 
make their pathway entirely smooth. It is the ambition of most parents that their 
children may have an occupation in which the cares and responsibilities of life may 
be avoided to the largest possible extent, such as employment under the government, 
in the army, and in administration, the whole tendency being to kill every desire for per- 
sonal effort. Many of the sons of rich business-men and of the aristocracy are utterly 
incapable of filling a useful position, and squander in vulgar pleasures the fortunes of 
their parents, acquired by work and intelligence. If a young man should escape 
these influences and desire to make a place for himself in a foreign country, he meets 
with the resistance of the love of his parents, especially that of his mother. The 
force of the. bonds attaching parents to children in France is very great, and we are 
not attacking this tie; but the perversion of it that kills the initiative of the young 
man is disastrous. Many very capable young men are induced to remain in Paris on 
a meager salary, when they know that they could earn many times as much in Amer- 
ica or Africa, simply because their parents fear they will not be cared for so well 
there as at home. It is this egoistic affection of the parents which causes many young 
men to vegetate in mediocrity, kills all initiative and independence, and deprives our 
commerce and industry and our colonies of the better elements in development and 
prosperity. 

The same influence which directs the sons toward government careers leads the 
parents to desire a government officer for a son-in-law. There is a feeling against 
the young men in commercial and industrial occupations, and young women are not 
willing to leave the large cities of France or accept a marriage that involves any 
cares or responsibilities. The habits in regard to both choice of an occupation and to 
marriage are opposed to the spirit of initiative. 

In addition to these obstacles to initiative may be mentioned those of the mar- 
riage relation in France. It no longer furnishes the strong motive that it naturally 
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should in industry and general progress. The marriage relation has lost much of its 
dignity and high yalue, and in the increasing sterility of marriages is found one of the 
greatest causes of stagnation in commerce and industry. 

2. The method of gaining a livelihood or the occupation.— With the exception 
of government officials and soldiers, there are very few Frenchmen in the French colo- 
nies. The French do not profit from their colonies, because their people are too 
closely attached to the mother-country. Their lack of adventure and of a desire for 
colonial undertakings is due to the nature of their patriotism. The natural resources 
of the country, its fine climate, the varied fertility of the soil, and the pleasant social 
relations are some of the causes which hold them to the motherland and make them 
consider emigration as a sad event in life, while it is emigration which is chiefly 
sought by the Anglo-Saxon and seems to be the normal and happy consequence 
of his whole existence. 

This attachment of the French to their native soil should be noted, for it is one of 
the important causes of their lack of national expansion. It has its good side, and is 
an element of strength, but its influence has been exaggerated. One of the causes of 
this attachment is the wide diffusion of the means for comfortable existence at home. 
Saving is a national virtue, few marriages are contracted without the dowry, younger 
sons are not discriminated against in inheritance, as in England, the families are not 
large, as in Germany, and wealth is distributed among all classes. In addition 
to the help received by inheritance, which in general is not large, attention should 
be given to the national habit of saving as another means of keeping the people 
at home. It soon brings them sufficient capital to enable them to be contented 
with a small income and to lead the idle life of the independent. It is not neces- 
sary to combat their habit of saving, but that which is deplorable is their exagger- 
ated love of a life exempt from hard work and close application. This exces- 
sive desire for repose and the lack of ambition are very reprehensible social habits, 
and are due in large measure to their education, to legislation, and also to the 
economic conditions in France in the last century. In this respect the difference 
between the French and the English is very great. The English push effort and 
enterprise almost to excess and seek the occupations in which gain is large. The 
Frenchman, without much ambition, an enemy of effort, contenting himself with 
little, of modest tastes, defended against need by a smail number of desires and 
by a smal] fortune resulting from inheritance and saving, will choose a career in 
which pecuniary profits are small, but which offers quietude, security, and especially 
the allurement of a retiring pension. The occupations most sought in fulfilment of 
such tastes are those of an employee of the public offices. A large number of the dour- 
geotste, attracted by the prospect of an assured salary and a retiring pension, enter the 
service of the state and find a satisfaction of their tendencies there, the number of 
public offices having been greatly increased during the nineteenth century. More- 
over, the industrial evolution of the last century, characterized by invention, by 
prodigious development of railroads, and by great organization of business under the 
form of limited joint-stock companies, has extended still farther the taste and search 
on the part of the dourgeotste for places as employees and officials. These bureau- 
cratic positions and the employments with a fixed salary and a limited responsibility, 
sought by the majority of the nation, because of habits and tendencies contrary to 
the spirit of initiative, are themselves destructive of this spirit and of personal effort. 
Unfortunately the habit of indecision and carelessness contracted in these occupa- 
tions becomes the predominant note of life. If this lack of initiative were confined to 
the employment it would not be so bad, but in the personal interest and in the part 
which individuals play in public affairs this lack of initiative is manifested. The 
influence of the mode of employment creates by habit a second nature, it develops or 
atrophies the natural qualities, and it is certain that one of the principal obstacles to 
the spirit of all initiative in France, after the system of education, is found in the 
manner in which most of the French are occupied. —CHARLES HARDY, “De l’influence 
des habitudes sociales sur l’esprit d’initiative,” in Za réforme sociale, November, 1902. 

E. M. 


The Concept of Society.— The word “ society ” implies the idea of a complex 
unity, of an ensemdle of beings united by a band and by a tie of which they are con- 
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scious, at least to some degree. When these beings are human beings, which is by 
far the most interesting case for us, whence comes that tie? It is found by a certain 
similarity, more or less narrow, (1) of habitat; (2) of race; (3) of education and lan- 
guage ; (4) of occupations (by the division of labor, the tasks of the different members 
of a society are very various, but they co-operate for the accomplishment of a great 
collective work: there 1s a co-ordination rather than a similarity of occupations); (5) 
of domestic life; (6) of moral, religious, esthetic, and technical conceptions and prac- 
tices; (7) of legal and political government. 

All these likenesses cannot date from today; they must have had some duration ; 
they should mark by a certain impress the associating members; they should have 
established among them the tie of a common tradition. This indication suffices to 
point out that one should know not to speak, all the time at least, of a human society 
in general, of a soctetas humani generis. For humanity never recognizes itself and 
has not up to the present time felt itself one. The human species is then only an 
anthropological expression. Sociologically speaking, its cohesion does not exist. 

One comes to see that in order to find society it is necessary to divide the human 
genus into nations. But does that suffice? Should the true social unity be something 
yet more limited than the nation? 

To that question there is perhaps no general response to make. We are led to 
believe that in ordinary cases it should be answered in the negative. Some nations, 
like France, England, Italy, the United States, each form only one society. For in 
each of these the members are considered as fellow-citizens, as belonging to the same 
fundamental collectivity, and that is the criterion, subjective no doubt, but on the 
whole precise, which permits recognition of the existence of a society. The question 
becomes more doubtful for a country like Germany, where the particularistic spirit 
has remained very long-lived in certain states of the confederation. It is especially 
so for Austria, where differences of race, of language, of culture, are so apparent 
between the parts of the monarchy. We should not hesitate to say that Hungary con- 
stitutes one society distinct from that of Austria properly speaking. 

The temptation to subdivide is so strong for some investigators that they will- 
ingly make societies out of the smallest human groupings. Without doubt there is a 
harmony more intimate between the members of small groups than between them and 
the remainder of their fellow-citizens. But it must not be forgotten that the tie which 
unites these groups has only a special object, while the tie which forms true society 
has a general object. Society is a collective unity of which the existence is necessary 
to the maintenance of individual lives. And that unity, at present, is a whole nation. 

The limits of society should not in principle be more restricted than those of the 
corresponding state. But may they not be larger? Might it not be said that there are 
some societies which exceed the boundaries of states? It can be maintained, for 
example, that, notwithstanding the political partition of the ancient kingdom of 
Poland between Russia, Austria, and Prussia, there continues only one Polish society, 
extending on the territories of these three states and still holding together the dis- 
jointed members of that ancient nationality. Of the seven characteristics which we 
have before recognized as constituting the social tie, the first six exist between all the 
Poles. But we should be careful to note that the social unity maintains itself here 
because the remembrance of political unity has not perished and the expectation of 
its reconstitution has not disappeared. There exist some associations diffused 
throughout the Occident, and occasionally obedient to a rigorous discipline, the 
monastic orders, forexample. Their unity of thought has not made them true socie- 
ties. For they know they are not sufficient of themselves. 

From the discussions which precede it follows that society is constituted by a 
nation politically organized ; that it corresponds to a state. That is not to say, how- 
ever, that there is a synonymy between these terms. Four words are employed often 
enough the one for the other — “ people,” “nation,” “ society,” “state.” The terms 
“‘ people’ and “nation” designate a group looked at in its structure. The terms 
“society ” and “ state ” designate it when it is looked at in its functioning. It is the 
difference between the anatomical and physiological points of view. 

The terms “ people” and “society ” are employed when the multiplicity of ele- 
ments which make up the group is thought of, or the multiplicity of phenomena that 
its life presents. A “nation” is an ordered people; a “state” is a society disciplined 
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by a government and laws. The life is spontaneous in society. It has something of 
constraint in the state. Likewise people can be a dispersed multitude. The nation 
is a coherent mass. In the earlier stages of history, in primitive humanity or with the 
arrested types of present humanity, there are already peoples and societies; these are 
not known either as nations or as states —RENE WORMS, in Xevue tniernationale de 
sociologie, March, 1903. 


Socialism in Japan.—The vigorous manner in which the police authorities 
recently prevented the holding of a gigantic labor meeting organized by the Miroku 
Shimpo has given rise to a considerable amount of journalistic criticism. Why the 
police took this apparently high-handed measure we do not know for certain, as no 
official explanation has been given. It is, however, suggested in more than one 
quarter that the police interfered with the irodu's project because they had reason 
to suspect the promoters of the meeting of socialistic aims. This suggestion has an 
air of probability in view of the preponderance of avowed socialists among those who 
were to speak at a lecture meeting, which the disappointed projectors of the labor 
meeting proposed to hold afterwards, and which was also suppressed by the police. 
If this explanation be trustworthy, we should think that the police were extremely ill- 
advised in interfering with the carrying out of the Virvokw’s labor gathering and 
lecture meeting. If it was the socialistic bugbear that frightened the police into the 
summary procedure in question, we are inclined to believe that their excited fancy 
conjured up a danger which has no substantial existence. Socialistic doctrines have, 
it is true, found a lodgment in the section of the educated class, and their votaries 
appear to be increasing in number and importance. These doctrines occasionally find 
expression in the columns of the Rddé Sekai, the Miroku, the Yorozu and a few other 
organs, as well as from the popular platform. With all this apparent practical 
vitality, we may safely state that socialism is in this country still in the stage of 
academic discussion, and that the day when it will assume practical significance is as 
yet, if such a day is ever to come, in the far distant future. So far as the mass of the 
people are concerned, they show as yet no sign of fundamental discontent with the 
present social order. This is so, not because they are less intelligent than people of 
the same class in the Occident, but because the conditions of life among us are such 
that there is little occasion for them to wish for any radical change in the social con- 
stitution. Happily or unhappily, according to the way in which the matter is looked 
at, the struggle for existence here has none of that sharp and unfeeling intensity 
which is calculated to engender in the breasts of its unfortunate victims in the West a 
deep and sullen hostility to the present order of things. Society here has, for centur- 
ies, been constructed on principles fundamentally different from those obtaining in the 
West. Our society is more communistic in its character than theirs, and we are more 
forbearing with, and helpful to, each other than the European peoples. It is true that, 
since the introduction of occidental civilization, great changes are taking place in our 
conditions of life, but amidst all these changes the fundamental characteristic of our 
social organization still remains intact, and is not likely to be fully effaced, although 
it will probably be modified more or less owing to the new influences at work. Under 
these circumstances, it seems to us that socialistic doctrines may spread among us and 
may possibly benefit us in various ways, but are not likely to lead te popular agitations 
of a character inimical to the public order and tranquility. If anything tends to pro- 
mote the growth of such dangers, it may possibly be, it is to be feared, cases of 
unnecessary official interference like that under consideration.—/apan Times, April 8, 
1903. 
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